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Some  men  grow  dearer  when  we  lose  them. 
When  they  are  still  with  us,  ready  to  hand,  our 
happiness  in  their  present  comradeship  some¬ 
what  veils  any  apprehensions  that  the  comrade¬ 
ship  may  be  severed.  It  was  so  with  Professor 
Slaughter.  His  unaffected  manner,  warm  sym¬ 
pathies,  rich  knowledge  and  simple  dignity, 
outward  signs  of  a  rarely  gifted  nature,  made 
him  our  welcome  guide  to  the  treasures  of  the 
classical  humanities,  the  persuasive  interpreter 
of 

Old  poets  fostered  under  friendlier  skies 

and  the  modestly  intimate  friend  who  kept  on 
with  us  all  the  time. 

There  was  a  quiet  glow  in  his  thought  and  a 
deep  delight  in  viewing  literature  both  in  its 
larger  vistas  and  in  its  finer  shadings.  “No 
young  man,”  he  said,  “can  really  appreciate 
Virgil.”  He  meant  it.  So  as  he  grew  older  he  did 
not  go  back  to  the  classics,  but  the  classics,  more 
and  more  closely  known,  went  on  with  him ;  and 
with  ever  new  unfoldings  and  disclosures.  They 
grew  with  his  years  and  mellowed  his  thought, 
very  much  as  Horace  grew  richer  and  gentler 
in  his  later  poems.  He  loved  the  Golden  Age  of 
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Latin  letters  and  dwelt  there.  Virgil  and  Hor¬ 
ace,  with  the  earlier  Lucretius  and  Cicero,  were 
to  him  not  only  writers  of  genius,  but  intimately 
known  persons, — all  of  them  dwellers  in  Rome 
in  their  day  and  familiar  with  its  ways,  where 
he  too,  their  late  born  interpreter,  died  and 
where  the  silent  bronze  enshrines  his  name  and 
memory. 

Andrew  F.  West. 
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•  LUCRETIUS  • 

THE  POET  OF  SCIENCE 

The  remark  of  Froude  that  “Epicureanism 
was  the  creed  of  men  of  science  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar”  is  nearer  the  truth  than  most 
of  the  generalities  of  that  brilliant  apostle  of 
error.  In  the  modern  view,  men  of  science  have 
no  right  to  any  creed.  Yet  the  choice  of  Epicu¬ 
reanism  was  made  by  thinking  men  chiefly  on 
the  basis  of  its  science. 

The  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  as  expounded 
by  Lucretius,  insisted  on  a  mechanical  origin  of 
the  universe,  on  the  reign  of  natural  law,  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  gods  from  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  man.  It  was  a  clear  call  to  reason  and 
freedom  from  illusion.  Its  calm  acceptance  of 
the  facts  of  life  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
refined  and  cultivated  intelligence.  There  was 
nothing  frivolous,  nothing  dissolute,  about  the 
Epicureanism  of  Lucretius.  And,  although  he 
urged  the  philosophy  as  a  means  of  personal 
salvation,  the  nature  of  the  solution  proposed — 
a  study  of  the  causes  of  things — possessed  all 
the  virtue  of  a  disinterested  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  Romans  were  never  inclined  to  meditate 
on  questions  of  philosophy  apart  from  conduct. 
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They  worked  back  from  practical  needs  toward 
ideas  which  might  satisfy  those  needs.  And  at 
no  time  was  the  demand  for  a  philosophical 
basis  of  conduct  so  keenly  felt  as  in  the  period 
covered  by  the  life  of  Lucretius.  Men  of  ideas 
who  were  not  men  of  action  revolted  from  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  compelled  to 
live.  They  saw  in  politics  only  selfishness  and 
sham.  Society  was  in  truth  more  than  usually 
hollow.  From  the  turmoil  of  politics  and  the 
degradation  of  society  some  escape  must  be 
found.  “Men  are  lost,”  said  Lucretius,  “wan¬ 
dering  hither  and  thither,  groping  for  the  way 
of  life”  for,  he  later  added,  “all  life  lies  grovel¬ 
ing  under  the  heavy  weight  of  superstition.” 

The  conditions  of  the  times  intensified  the 
Roman’s  natural  interest  in  the  practice  of 
philosophy.  The  catchwords  of  the  various 
schools  are  plentifully  sprinkled  through  the 
pages  of  the  literature  of  the  period.  Virtus  and 
V oluptas  seem  like  entities  as  the  debate  waxes 
between  contending  parties.  Epicureanism  had 
been  first  in  the  field,  but  after  the  coming  of 
Panaetius  and  Posidonius  to  Rome  (in  the 
second  century  before  Christ)  the  rivalry  with 
Stoicism  was  continuous.  The  Stoic  ideal  and 
the  old  Roman  character  seemed  identical  and 
the  natural  affinity  expressed  itself  in  a  wide 
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acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Porch.  We  all 
know  how  the  creed  of  the  Stoics  hardened  and 
became  rigidly  mechanical  and  lent  itself  to  the 
ridicule  of  men  like  Horace,  who  respected  its 
teachings  but  laughed  at  its  follies.  Men  of  high 
seriousness  and  unquestioned  sincerity  were  en¬ 
rolled  among  the  followers  of  Epicurus,  though 
his  teachings  suffered  much  at  the  time  and 
have  suffered  since  from  the  Roman  connota¬ 
tions  of  the  ideal  expressed  in  Voluptas.  There 
was  no  natural  affinity  between  Voluptas  and 
the  old  Roman  character.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  Epicureanism  taught  a  mechanical  origin 
of  the  universe  and  so  would  abolish  all  worship 
of  the  gods  brought  it  into  conflict  with  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  challenged  the  opposition  of  all  ad¬ 
herents  to  superstition,  political  and  religious. 
It  substituted  for  the  cant  with  which  the  age 
was  saturated  a  frank  recognition  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  natural  law.  It  made  no  attempt  to  rec¬ 
oncile  science  and  religion.  Strife  with  supersti¬ 
tion  was  not  incumbent  upon  the  Stoic,  but  in 
the  teaching  of  Lucretius  superstition  was  the 
result  of  fear,  and  the  combat  with  groveling 
fear  was  exalted  into  a  holy  crusade.  The  furor 
arduus  of  Lucretius  is  due  to  his  “unsparing 
wrestle  with  false  divinities,”  his  hatred  of  the 
doctrines  by  which  men  were  bound  under  the 
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heavy  weight  of  superstition.  This  terrorem 
animi  tenebrasque  could  be  dispelled  not  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun  nor  the  bright  shafts  of  day 
but  by  regard  for  the  aspect  and  law  of  nature. 

It  is  not  an  altogether  cheerful  solution  that 
Lucretius  offers.  A  great  modern  critic,  himself 
an  apostle  of  disillusion,  has  declared  it  to  be  on 
that  account  inadequate.  A  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  things  is  but  a  sombre  cure  for  the  ills 
of  life.  Yet  Virgil  could  say,  “Felix  qui  potuit 
rerum  cognoscere  causas”  (happy  is  he  who  can 
understand  the  causes  of  things) — because  such 
knowledge  enables  one  to  put  under  one’s  feet 
the  fear  of  greedy  Acheron.  For  Lucretius  the 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness  was  too 
strenuous  to  admit  of  relaxation;  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  was  too  high  for  tolerance. 

Although  the  application  of  science  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  existence  was  the 
chief  interest  of  Lucretius,  the  setting  forth  of 
the  principles  of  his  science  in  the  first  two 
books  of  the  De  Rerum  Natura  gave  him  great 
pleasure,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  taught  betrays  a  Roman  pride  in  his 
own  superiority.  “There  is  nothing  sweeter,” 
he  says,  “than  to  hold  the  serene  high  places 
well  fortified  by  the  doctrines  of  wise  men 
whence  one  can  look  down  and  see  others  wan- 
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dering  about  in  search  of  the  way  of  life; — 
can  see  the  contest  of  intellect,  the  rivalry  of 
birth,  the  striving  night  and  day  with  utmost 
effort  to  rise  to  the  heights  of  wealth  and 
power.” 

This  was  the  personal  reward  for  the  student 
of  a  philosophy  which  was  to  free  mankind  from 
the  binding  chains  of  error ;  and  in  so  far  as  the 
edita  templa  serena  are  to  be  gained  only  by  a 
life  of  study,  withdrawn  from  the  arena,  the 
conception  is  individualistic  and  aristocratic. 
Lucretius  himself,  true  to  this  ideal,  drew  apart 
from  active  life  and  consecrated  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  was  not  unaware  of 
the  events  of  these  years,  for  he  says  that  in  his 
country’s  day  of  trouble  he  cannot  with  un¬ 
troubled  mind  give  himself  entirely  to  his  work 
and  he  prays  the  forces  of  nature  to  grant  the 
Romans  the  blessings  of  peace.  He  did  not  alien¬ 
ate  himself  from  interest  in  his  fellows — indeed 
his  heart  is  surcharged  with  zeal  for  their  salva¬ 
tion — but  he  made  himself  the  representative  of 
a  chosen  following,  the  interpreter  of  a  part  of 
the  life  of  his  time,  rather  than  the  representa¬ 
tive  and  interpreter  of  all  the  people.  Their 
immediate  concerns  he  wisely  left  to  insurgent 
politicians  and  peripatetic  candidates  for  po¬ 
litical  preferment — not  quite  all  of  whom  are 
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reserved  for  our  own  times — and  chose  for  him¬ 
self,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  a  life  of  retirement 
and  intellectual  labor. 

Our  knowledge  of  Lucretius’  life  rests  on 
scanty  tradition  and  on  inferences  drawn  from 
his  poem.  From  the  latter  we  may  conclude  that 
he  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  aristocratic  birth, 
a  typical  Roman  of  the  old  school,  stern,  un¬ 
compromising,  firm  of  purpose — iustum  et 
tenacem  propositi  virum.  We  find  in  his  poem 
other  qualities  less  typically  Roman — a  tender¬ 
ness  of  feeling  and  sympathy  with  men  and 
nature,  a  love  of  simplicity,  and  a  freshness  of 
spirit  which  unfortunately  was  dampened  and 
clouded  by  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  at  times,  as 
he  presses  home  with  all  the  power  of  his  elo¬ 
quence  the  gospel  of  death — the  gospel  he  would 
have  men  accept  as  a  relief  from  degrading 
fear. 

Lucretius  made  of  the  philosophy  of  Epi¬ 
curus,  whose  ideal  had  been  quietistic  and  even 
ascetic,  a  vigorous  propaganda  against  the  ills 
that  beset  mankind.  The  Greek  would  hardly 
have  sympathized  with  the  fervor  with  which 
his  most  illustrious  follower  and  disciple  plead 
his  cause — the  cause  of  science.  Epicurus,  we 
may  well  believe,  would  have  felt  more  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  chastened  and  tempered  Epicu- 
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reanism  of  Horace  or  the  mild  pessimism  of 
Omar  Khayyam. 

Of  the  great  task  he  has  undertaken  Lucre¬ 
tius  says : 

I  am  well  aware  that  my  sub j  ect  is  obscure,  but  the 
great  hope  of  praise  and  the  dear  love  of  the  muses 
have  entered  my  heart.  Inspired  by  them,  I  trace  the 
pathless  ways  of  the  Pierides  never  before  trodden  by 
the  foot  of  man.  I  rejoice  to  approach  new  fountains 
and  drink.  I  rejoice  to  pluck  fresh  flowers  and  seek 
for  my  head  such  a  crown  as  the  muses  never  before 
have  granted  to  man.  And  this  because  I  teach  of 
mighty  things  and  seek  to  free  the  minds  of  men  from 
the  narrow  chain  of  superstition  and  because  on  so 
dark  a  theme  I  pen  lucid  verses  touching  all  with  the 
muses’  grace.  This  grace  I  seek  because  men  are  wont 
to  draw  back  from  a  subject  like  mine,  and  I  long  to 
hold  their  minds  by  my  verses  until  they  see  the  whole 
nature  of  the  universe  and  how  it  has  been  fashioned 
forth. 

The  principles  underlying  the  atomic  theory 
as  set  forth  by  Democritus  and  Leucippus,  and 
repeated  by  Epicurus  and  Lucretius  with  the 
single  addition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Swerve  in 
the  original  downward  movement  of  the  atoms 
to  account  for  the  formation  of  -the  world,  are 
too  familiar  to  call  for  repetition.  The  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  various  combinations  of  atoms  in  the 
process  of  time  with  the  conservation  of  the 
atoms  themselves  must  be  acepted  as  true.  “If 
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this  be  not  true,  if  consuming  time  destroys  all 
matter,”  Lucretius  asks,  “whence  does  Venus 
bring  back  animal  life  kind  by  kind  into  the 
light  of  day,  how  does  daedal  earth  nourish  this 
life  when  brought  back,  how  do  springs  main¬ 
tain  the  rivers  and  the  sea,  and  how  does  the 
ether  feed  the  stars?” 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  ancient  scientist, 
ignorant  of  the  methods  of  modern  scientific 
research,  went  astray  and  arrived  at  absurd 
conclusions  in  the  development  of  his  system. 
He  is  not  alone  in  this  experience.  Lucretius 
falls  into  ridiculous  error  in  insisting  upon  the 
infallibility  of  the  senses  as  the  basis  of  the 
doctrine  of  sense-perception.  His  illustrations 
of  the  theory  of  vision  are  childish  and  he  shows 
his  worst  side  to  a  modern  scientist  when  he  in¬ 
sists  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  correct 
explanation  for  the  existence  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena;  when  he  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
the  more  explanations  the  better,  since  every 
additional  explanation  makes  it  less  necessary 
to  suppose  the  gods  responsible  for  anything. 

But  lapses  like  these  are  insignificant  when 
one  considers  the  wide  reach  of  his  scientific 
imagination.  His  conception  of  the  infinity  of 
space,  of  the  infinity  of  matter  and  the  infinite 
number  of  worlds,  his  veneration  of  the  aspect 
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of  nature  and  his  faith  in  her  laws,  his  unfalter¬ 
ing  reiteration  of  the  fixed  order  of  things  and 
the  mutual  dependence  of  phenomena,  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  follow  his  observations  to  their  logi¬ 
cal  conclusions  at  whatever  cost  to  personality, 
the  magnitude  of  his  ideas  and  his  rectitude  of 
mind  exalt  him  above  the  criticism  that  would 
carp  at  certain  notions  which  to  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  modern  seem  incredibly  naive.  The  quality 
of  his  mind  lifts  him  into  the  rarified  atmos¬ 
phere,  unattainable  in  this  twentieth  century, 
where  science  and  poetry  are  one. 

“O  Science,  lift  aloud  thy  voice  that  stills 

The  pulse  of  fear  and  through  the  conscience 
thrills — 

Thrills  through  the  conscience  with  the  news  of 
peace — 

How  beautiful  thy  feet  are  on  the  hills  \” 

As  Lucretius  develops  his  scientific  argument, 
revealing  the  power  of  his  constructive  imagi¬ 
nation,  it  becomes  evident  to  the  most  casual 
reader  that  his  treatment  of  nature  is  every¬ 
where  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  a  poet.  Aes¬ 
thetic  appreciation  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
accuracy  of  detail  and  clearness  of  exposition. 
The  balance  between  the  two  is  not  always  at¬ 
tained.  The  high  water  mark  is  reached  in  the 
tribute  to  Venus  with  which  the  poem  opens — 
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not  the  Venus  of  mythology,  nor  of  the  family 
of  Memmius,  but  Venus  the  kindly  principle 
invading  and  invigorating  all  life,  presiding  at 
the  birth  of  all  things. 

Kindly  Venus,  joy  of  men  and  gods,  mother  of  our 
race,  thou  dost  rule  the  ship-hearing  sea  under  the 
gliding  stars  of  heaven,  thou  dost  rule  the  fruitful 
earth,  for  through  thee  all  the  race  of  living  things  is 
conceived  and  rises  to  see  the  light  of  the  sun.  The 
winds  and  the  clouds  of  heaven  flee  thy  coming.  .  .  . 
For  thee  daedal  earth  puts  forth  sweet  flowers,  to  thee 
are  due  the  bright  smiles  of  the  sea,  for  thee  the 
serene  heaven  shines  with  full  light  shed  abroad.  As 
soon  as  the  spring  days  come  and  the  begetting  breath 
of  the  west  wind  sweeps  unbarred  over  the  land,  the 
birds  of  the  air  feel  thy  presence  and  are  smitten  with 
thy  power.  Then  the  wild  herds  leap  about  the  happy 
fields  and  swim  the  swift  rivers.  Captured  by  thy 
grace  they  follow  whithersoever  thou  leadest.  Over 
seas,  mountains,  and  flowing  streams,  green  pastures 
and  the  leafy  homes  of  birds,  breathing  sweet  love 
into  the  heart  of  all  things  thou  dost  cause  the  genera¬ 
tions  to  multiply  kind  by  kind.  And  thou  alone  dost 
govern  the  whole  nature  of  the  universe  and  without 
thee  not  anything  kindly  or  loving  can  come  to  the 
divine  shores  of  light. 

It  is  not  alone  in  such  a  flight  as  this  that  one 
realizes  the  poet’s  genuine  sympathy  with  na¬ 
ture’s  manifestations — a  sympathy  born  of 
loving  observation  and  constant  contact  with 
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her  in  out-of-door  life.  To  illustrate  the  rapid 
motion  of  bodies  of  light  he  says : 

primum  aurora  novo  cum  spargit  lumine  terras 
et  variae  volucres  nemora  avia  pervolitantes 
aera  per  tenerum  liquidis  loca  vocibus  opplent, 
quam  subito  soleat  sol  ortus  tempore  tali 
convestire  sua  per f undens  omnia  luce.  (II :  144-8) 

When  Aurora  is  sprinkling  the  earth  with  fresh 
light  and  many  birds  are  flitting  about  the  pathless 
woods  in  the  sweet  morning  air  and  filling  all  the  land 
with  their  liquid  notes,  how  suddenly  does  the  rising 
sun  at  such  a  time  clothe  all  things  with  his  abundant 
light ! 

When  he  would  illustrate  the  sense  of  sight 
he  describes  “a  puddle  of  water  not  deeper  than 
a  finger  breadth  which  lies  between  the  stones 
of  the  street  and  offers  a  view  beneath  the  earth 
as  deep  as  the  great  stretch  of  heaven  is  high 
above  it,  so  that  you  seem  to  see  clouds  and  the 
bodies  of  birds  far  withdrawn  into  the  wonder¬ 
ful  sky  beneath  the  earth.” 

To  bring  home  to  his  readers  the  double  doc¬ 
trine  of  perpetual  movement — the  racing  speed 
of  atoms  and  of  worlds — and  of  the  eternal  bal¬ 
ance  and  peace  of  the  whole  universe,  Lucretius 
has  made  use  of  two  similes  which,  by  the  vast 
difference  between  them,  give  proof  of  the  range 
of  his  poetic  power.  One  is  noble  and  majestic, 
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the  other  simple  and  homely.  Both  are  true  in 
observation  and  forceful  in  their  illustrative 
significance.  The  former  was  used  by  Mr.  Mac- 
kail  in  his  Lectures  on  Poetry  to  clarify  the 
twofold  aspect  of  poetry  as  a  movement  and  a 
substance — a  perpetual  flux  and  a  solid  entity, 
continuous  and  in  a  sense  unchangeable.  The 
simile  is  that  of  a  great  army  filling  a  wide 
plain  with  the  glitter  and  thunder  of  its  move¬ 
ment.  “Yet  there  is  some  place  on  the  mountain 
heights  from  which  they  seem  to  stand  still,  a 
steady  brightness  on  the  plain.”  Side  by  side 
with  this  elevated  passage  is  the  other  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  same  idea ;  a  description  of  a  flock  of 
sheep  on  the  hillside,  cropping  the  tender  grass 
sprinkled  with  fresh  dew,  while  the  lambs,  hav¬ 
ing  satisfied  their  hunger,  frisk  about  in  con¬ 
stant  motion.  At  a  distance  all  seems  motionless 
and  still. 

Lucretius’  sympathy  with  nature  is  fresh  and 
real.  His  interest  in  all  life  transcends  the  scien¬ 
tist’s  interest  in  the  origin,  growth,  and  powers 
of  the  world;  it  is  the  interest  of  the  poet,  of 
one  whose  science  is  touched  with  emotion. 
Starting  with  an  all-comprehending  vision  of 
life  and  birth  and  death,  he  does  not  stop  short 
of  a  sympathetic  concern  for  the  lowest  animals. 
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Often  at  the  beautiful  altars  of  the  gods  a  calf  falls 
stricken  for  the  sacrifice  and  pours  out  the  life  blood 
from  her  heart.  And  the  bereaved  mother  wandering 
over  the  green  fields  knows  the  tracks  of  the  hoofs. 
She  scans  all  places  to  see  if  she  can  anywhere  find 
the  lost  one.  She  fills  the  leafy  woods  with  her  moan- 
ings;  again  and  again  she  gives  up  the  search  and 
goes  back  to  her  stall  filled  with  grief  at  her  loss.  Nor 
do  the  soft  willows  and  grass  fresh  with  dew  comfort 
her,  nor  the  rivers  running  level  with  their  banks.  Nor 
are  other  calves  in  the  happy  pastures  able  to  divert 
her  mind  and  take  away  her  pain. 

But  the  chief  concern  of  Lucretius,  above  and 
beyond  his  scientific  explanation  of  the  universe 
and  his  poet’s  love  of  life,  was  his  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  human  soul.  To  that  every¬ 
thing  leads  up.  All  of  his  intricate  and  pro¬ 
longed  reasonings  about  the  nature  of  things 
are  but  a  preparation  for  that — to  make  it  clear 
that  not  even  in  the  soul  of  man  is  there  any 
room  for  the  gods.  The  antagonism  of  Lucre¬ 
tius  to  the  religion  of  his  day  is  not  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  anything  less  than  the  final  and  complete 
separation  of  the  gods  from  the  affairs  of  men 
and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  their  worship. 
He  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  gods.  In¬ 
deed,  in  his  allusions  to  them,  there  is  mingled 
no  little  awe  and  reverence,  a  feeling  of  respect 
for  beings  of  a  superior  nature  and  fortune  who 
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live  outside  the  reach  of  human  prayers  and  are 
oblivious  to  man’s  fate. 

When  once  thy  reasoning  made  clear  the  nature  of 
things,  terrors  fled  away,  the  walls  of  the  universe 
parted  asunder  and  I  saw  the  whole  range  of  nature 
throughout  a  limitless  void.  I  saw  the  divinity  of  the 
gods  and  their  blessed  abodes ; 

‘Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves  a  wind. 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow’ 

and  the  ever  cloudless  ether  covers  all.  They  smile  in 
the  abundant  light  diffused  about.  Nature  supplies 
their  every  need  and  nothing  ever  comes  to  mar  their 
sacred  everlasting  calm. 

nam  simul  ac  ratio  tua  coepit  vociferari 
naturam  rerum,  divina  mente  coorta, 
diffugiunt  animi  terrores,  moenia  mundi 
discedunt,  totum  video  per  inane  geri  res. 
apparet  divum  numen  sedesque  quietae 
quas  neque  concutiunt  venti  nec  nubila  nimbis 
aspergunt  neque  nix  acri  concreta  pruina 
cana  cadens  violat  semperque  innubilus  aether 
integit,  et  large  diffuso  lumine  rident. 
omnia  suppeditat  porro  natura  neque  ulla 
res  animi  pacem  delibat  tempore  in  ullo. 

(Ill: 14-24) 

According  to  his  accepted  philosophy,  Lucre¬ 
tius  must  have  combated  any  religion  that  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  exercise  of  man’s  reason  and 
the  actions  of  the  laws  of  nature.  He  says : 
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It  is  not  a  mark  of  piety  to  be  seen  with  veiled  head 
to  turn  aside  to  some  stone  and  rush  to  many  altars, 
nor  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground  and  stretch  open 
palms  before  the  shrines  of  the  gods,  nor  to  sprinkle 
altars  with  the  blood  of  many  animals,  nor  to  add  vow 
to  vow,  but  it  is  of  more  worth  to  look  on  all  things 
with  a  mind  at  peace — 

Sed  mage  pacata  omnia  mente  tueri; 

but  this  is  not  possible  unless  the  heart  is  pure — 

At  bene  non  poterat  sine  puro  pectore. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  Lucretius  with  his 
lofty  aspirations  and  poetical  temperament 
satisfied  with  the  state  religion  of  Rome,  and 
his  antagonism  to  religion  gains  intensity  and 
fervor  from  the  fact  that  the  form  of  worship 
he  was  opposing  was  degrading,  in  many  of  its 
features,  alike  to  morals  and  intellect.  As  re¬ 
vived  by  Augustus  in  its  purest  form,  the  state 
religion  of  Rome  appealed  to  Virgil  as  worthy 
of  his  own  best  efforts  toward  its  reestablish¬ 
ment.  Virgil’s  faith  flags  at  times,  but  the  mild 
melancholy  of  his  si  qua  est  fides  is  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  spirit  of  Lucretius’  fierce 
antagonism. 

Epicureanism  has  solved  the  problem  of  life 
after  death  by  one  of  its  doxia — bluntly  but 
effectually : 
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When  we  are,  death  is  not;  when  death  is,  we  are 
not.  Therefore  death  is  nothing  to  us. 

The  fear  of  death  as  a  motive  of  action  and 
the  dread  of  what  comes  after  death  Lucretius 
would  utterly  abolish  and  thus  bring  peace  into 
men’s  minds.  He  would  have  men  desire  and 
actually  possess  the  sweet  and  perfect  calm  in 
which  the  gods  dwell.  He  exhorts  them  to  accept 
the  inevitable  as  a  blessing  and  dismiss  their 
foolish  solicitude  about  their  future  fate.  In  a 
magnificent  passage  near  the  end  of  the  third 
book  he  declares  that  after  death  nothing  shall 
move  our  senses,  not  even  if  the  earth  be  min¬ 
gled  with  the  sea  and  the  sea  with  the  heavens. 

Nil  igitur  mors  est  ad  nos  neque  pertinet  hilum, 
quandoquidem  natura  animi  mortalis  habetur. 
et  velut  anteacto  nil  tempore  sensimus  aegri, 
ad  confligendum  venientibus  undique  Poenis, 
omnia  cum  belli  trepido  concussa  tumultu 
horrida  contremuere  sub  altis  aetberis  oris, 
in  dubioque  fuere  utrorum  ad  regna  cadendum 
omnibus  humanis  esset  terraque  marique, 
sic,  ubi  non  erimus,  cum  corporis  atque  animai 
discidium  fuerit  quibus  e  sumus  uniter  apti, 
scilicet  haud  nobis  quicquam,  qui  non  erimus  turn, 
accidere  omnino  poterit  sensumque  movere, 
non  si  terra  mari  miscebitur  et  mare  caelo. 

(Ill: 830-842)- 

The  lamentations  of  the  living  for  the  dead  are 
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described  in  a  noble  passage,  which  the  roll  of 
the  hexameter  converts  into  a  solemn  requiem. 

“Now  no  more  shall  thy  happy  home  receive  thee, 
nor  thy  dear  wife,  nor  shall  thy  sweet  children  run  to 
snatch  kisses  from  thee  and  touch  thy  heart  with 
silent  sweetness.  No  longer  canst  thou  furnish  protec¬ 
tion  to  thy  dear  ones  and  to  thy  flourishing  fortunes. 
One  wretched  day  has  taken  away  from  thee  all  the 
prizes  of  thy  life,  poor  man.”  Thus  men  speak  and 
they  do  not  add,  “But  thou  shalt  desire  none  of  these 
things.  Thou  indeed  art  wrapped  in  death  and  for  all 
future  time  shalt  be  wholly  free  from  anguish;  hut  we 
who  stand  about  thy  bier,  we  give  ourselves  to  uncon¬ 
trollable  weeping  and  no  day  takes  from  us  our  sor¬ 
row  unending.” 

“Iam  iam  non  domus  accipiet  te  laeta,  neque  uxor 
optima  nec  dulces  occurrent  oscula  nati 
praeripere  et  tacita  pectus  dulcedine  tangent, 
non  poteris  factis  florentibus  esse,  tuisque 
praesidium.  misero  misere,”  aiunt,  “omnia  ademit 
una  dies  infesta  tibi  tot  praemia  vitae.” 
illud  in  his  rebus  non  addunt  ‘nec  tibi  earum 
iam  desiderium  rerum  super  insidet  una.’ 
quod  bene  si  videant  animo  dictisque  sequantur, 
dissoluant  animi  magno  se  angore  metuque. — 
tu  quidem  ut  es  leto  sopitus,  sic  eris  aevi 
quod  superest  cunctis  privatu’  doloribus  aegris: 
at  nos  horrifico  cinefactum  te  prope  busto 
insatiabiliter  deflevimus,  aeternumque 
nulla  dies  nobis  maerorem  e  pectore  demet. 

(Ill:  894-908) 
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“It  is  this  fear  of  death/’  he  urges,  “this  dread  of 
Acheron,  which  troubles  men’s  lives  to  their  inmost 
depths  and  colors  all  things  with  the  blackness  of 
death,  destroying  all  pleasure.  All  the  avarice  and 
ambition  and  wicked  lust  in  the  world  can  be  traced  to 
this  fear,  because  of  this  men  overstep  the  bounds 
of  right,  are  eager  to  amass  wealth,  and  fear  and  hate 
their  brothers.  Yet  for  all  their  getting  of  riches  they 
know  not  happiness.  There  is  ever  an  unrest  in  their 
hearts.  Men  are  blind  and  cannot  see  that  nature 
craves  for  herself  only  that  pain  be  absent  from  the 
body  and  care  from  the  mind.  Nature  cares  not  for 
panelled  ceilings  and  gilded  roofs,  for  the  house  smil¬ 
ing  with  silver  and  glittering  with  gold.  You  burn 
with  no  less  fever  if  you  toss  about  on  pictured  tapes¬ 
try  than  if  you  lie  under  a  poor  man’s  blanket.”  .  .  . 
“But,”  he  concludes,  “why  do  you  doubt  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  my  philosophy  ?  All  life  is  really  a  struggle  in 
the  dark.  For  just  as  children  tremble  and  fear  all 
things  in  thick  darkness,  so  we  in  the  daylight  some¬ 
times  fear  things  which  are  no  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  those  which  children  imagine  to  be  true.” 

For  the  first  time  in  Latin  literature,  we 
catch  a  glimpse  in  Lucretius  of  that  world 
weariness  —  odium  lucisque  videndae  —  which 
was  to  descend  later  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
Yet  the  taedium  vitae  which  he  so  well  describes 
is  not,  as  Matthew  Arnold  would  have  us  think, 
a  reflection  of  the  poet’s  personality.  It  is  an 
observation  of  what  he  sees  about  him.  Horace, 
whose  reputation  for  cheerfulness  is  well  estab- 
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lished,  follows  Lucretius  in  a  similar  descrip¬ 
tion,  and,  in  Obermann,  Matthew  Arnold  has 
copied  Lucretius  faithfully.  This  taedium  vitae 
would  disappear,  maintains  Lucretius,  if  men 
would  apply  their  minds  to  science. 

If  when  the  mind  is  heavy  with  care  man  could  see 
from  what  cause  it  arises,  he  would  not  spend  his  life 
as  he  does  now  always  seeking  a  change  of  scene,  if 
perchance  he  may  be  able  to  lay  his  burden  down. 
Tired  of  his  home  he  rushes  out  of  his  palace  only  to 
return  suddenly,  soon  finding  that  he  fares  no  better 
abroad.  He  drives  in  mad  haste  to  his  country  place, 
as  if  the  house  were  on  fire.  He  yawns  as  soon  as  he 
crosses  the  threshold  or  sinks  heavily  into  sleep  and 
seeks  forgetfulness  or  hastens  back  again  to  the  city. 
Thus  he  flies  from  himself  and  does  not  know  the 
cause  of  his  disease.  If  he  could  see  this  he  would 
leave  all  else  and  strive  to  understand  the  nature  of 
things— 

Naturam  primum  studeat  cognoscere  rerum. 

This,  I  repeat,  is  observation,  not  experience. 
To  the  man  burdened  with  the  commonplace¬ 
ness  of  life  he  recommends  the  study  of  nature : 

Nothing  is  so  easy  of  belief  that  it  does  not  at  first 
seem  difficult,  nothing  so  great,  so  wonderful  that  men 
do  not  gradually  cease  to  stand  in  awe  of  it.  Look  at 
the  pure,  bright  light  of  heaven  and  the  wandering 
stars  and  the  moon  and  the  dazzling  light  of  the  sun. 
If  these  were  now  for  the  first  time  suddenly  revealed 
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to  man,  what  could  be  more  strange  and  less  likely  to 
win  his  belief?  Nothing,  I  think,  so  strange  would 
seem  the  sight.  And  yet  how  seldom  is  anyone,  wearied 
as  men  are  with  satiety  of  seeing,  moved  to  look  up 
to  the  bright  regions  of  heaven !  Come  now,  give  your¬ 
self  to  the  contemplation  of  nature.  Cease  to  be  terri¬ 
fied  by  the  novelty  of  the  study.  Weigh  all  things,  and 
learn  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false.  Since  the 
sum  of  space  is  unlimited  outside  beyond  the  walls  of 
this  world,  the  mind  seeks  to  know  what  there  is  yon¬ 
der  toward  which  man’s  spirit  yearns  and  his  mind 
reaches  in  free  and  unembarrassed  flight. 

The  world  is  doomed  to  destruction  because 
like  all  other  things  it  is  the  result  of  a  chance 
combination  of  atoms  and  is  therefore  subject 
to  dissolution.  It  came  up  from  nothing  by 
natural  processes.  Life  on  the  earth  is  of  grad¬ 
ual  growth.  Earth  in  her  time  of  strength 
brought  forth  man;  no  golden  chain  let  down 
the  human  race  from  heaven. 

Stage  by  stage,  from  its  primitive  begin¬ 
nings,  Lucretius  traces  the  progress  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  an  account  which  Tylor  in 
Primitive  Culture  can  quote  with  approbation 
and  which  many  later  sociologists  are  glad  to 
borrow.  Where  so  much,  even  now,  is  left  to  the 
imagination,  one  may  be  pardoned  for  prefer- 
ring  Lucretius  to  more  recent  theories.  Com¬ 
pare  the  modern  “hollow-bone  theory”  of  the 
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invention  of  music  with  the  explanation  of  the 
same  thing  by  Lucretius: 

Men  imitated  the  liquid  notes  of  birds  long  before 
they  knew  how  to  sing  finished  songs,  and  the  whis¬ 
tling  of  the  wind  through  hollow  reeds  first  taught 
man  to  play  upon  the  pipe.  Then  gradually  he  learned 
sweet  plaints,  which  the  flute  under  the  beat  of  the 
players’  fingers  poured  forth  through  the  pathless 
groves  and  the  inmost  glades  of  the  forest  in  desert 
places  divinely  still. 

At  liquidas  avium  voces  imitarier  ore 
ante  fuit  multo  quam  levia  carmina  cantu 
concelebrare  homines  possent  aurisque  iuvare. 
et  zephyri,  cava  per  calamorum,  sibila  primum 
agrestis  docuere  cavas  inflare  cicutas. 
inde  minutatim  dulcis  didicere  querellas, 
tibia  quas  fundit  digitis  pulsata  canentum, 
avia  per  nemora  ac  silvas  saltusque  reperta, 
per  loca  pastorum  deserta  atque  otia  dia. 

(V:  1379-1387) 

Master  as  Lucretius  was  of  vivid  represen¬ 
tation  and  sustained  argument,  great  as  he  was 
in  his  unfaltering  pursuit  of  truth,  the  De 
Rerum  Natura  depends  chiefly  for  the  vigor  of 
its  inspiration  upon  the  flash  of  his  poetic 
genius,  the  vivida  vis  animi  which  illuminates 
the  details  of  his  philosophy  and  raises  the  poem 
to  its  commanding  position  in  the  literature  of 
Rome. 
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The  glory  of  the  sum  of  things  inspires  him 
to  enter  upon  the  pathless  way  of  the  Pierides. 
He  is  of  those  who  sing  because  they  must.  Like 
Jeremiah  his  bones  burned  within  him  and  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it  was  poured  forth  in  language 
such  as  had  never  before  been  heard  at  Rome 
and  never  was  again  in  all  its  rugged  strength 
and  splendid  virility.  His  style,  pure  and  dig¬ 
nified,  if  sometimes  rhetorical,  is  free  from  the 
conceits  of  the  popular  and  affected  Alexan- 
drianism  of  his  day.  There  is  in  him  no  trace  of 
the  seeking  after  the  phrase  which  belongs  to 
the  studied  attitudinizing  of  court  poetry. 
“Whatever  definition  of  poetry  we  may  borrow 
from  the  poets,”  says  John  Morley,  “the  tense, 
defiant,  concentrated,  scornful,  fervid,  daring 
and  majestic  verse  of  Lucretius  is  unique  and 
his  own.” 

The  recognition  of  this  poetic  gift,  together 
with  a  renewed  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of 
the  De  Rerum  Natura,  explains  the  increased 
admiration  for  Lucretius  at  the  present  time. 
He  has  never  been  a  popular  poet.  There  are 
few  references  to  him  in  Latin  literature,  and 
in  the  Middle  Ages  he  drops  out  altogether,  not 
to  re-appear  again  until  he  lives  in  the  thought 
of  Giordano  Bruno  and  Gassendi.  In  French 
scepticism  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
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centuries,  he  plays  the  role  of  master  and 
prophet.  In  our  own  time,  Tylor  and  Tyndall 
and  Huxley  pay  homage  to  his  scientific  spirit 
and  bear  witness  to  the  value  of  his  observations 
and  his  speculations.  The  future  epic  of  modern  ' 
science  may  well  begin,  as  has  been  suggested, 
with  the  lines  of  Lucretius : 

res  non  posse  creari 

de  nihilo,  neque  item  genitas  in  nil  revocari. 

If  the  prolonged  reasonings  on  the  structure 
of  the  universe  grow  wearisome  at  times,  even 
unreadable,  as  Mommsen  asserts,  if  they  some¬ 
times  bury  out  of  sight  the  charm  of  his  nature 
allusions,  they  are  never  able  to  obscure  the 
impressive  personality  of  the  poet;  his  moral 
earnestness,  his  intense  enthusiasm,  his  capacity 
for  sympathy,  his  largeness  of  view,  and 
strength  of  imagination. 

When  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  time  is 
understood  and  its  inadequate  methods  of 
science,  one  cannot  too  much  respect  the  vision 
and  far-reaching  hope  of  this  man  who  could 
see  that  the  sum  of  things  is  ever  changing,  that 
mortals  live  by  dependence  on  each  other,  and 
that  the  generations  of  men,  like  runners,  hand 
on  the  lamp  of  life  to  those  coming  after  them. 
His  theme  was  the  advancement  of  human 
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knowledge ;  not  the  place  of  Rome  in  the  world, 
but  the  progress  of  the  race  toward  perfection. 
His  intellect  spanned  the  centuries  and  compre¬ 
hended  vast  areas  of  human  life.  His  faith  in 
the  power  of  knowledge  was  unbounded.  “One 
thing  after  another  will  grow  clear,  nor  will 
dark  night  seize  the  road  and  hide  from  our 
sight  the  ultimate  bounds  of  nature ;  so  does  one 
thing  light  the  torch  for  another.” 

Namque  alid  ex  alio  clarescet  nec  tibi  caeca 
nox  iter  eripiet  quin  ultima  naturai 
pervideas,  ita  res  accendent  lumina  rebus. 

(I: 1115-1117) 
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AN  INTERPRETATION 

A  correct  apprehension  of  the  genius  of  Virgil 
rests  upon  a  recognition  of  the  conflict  in  his 
own  mind  between  a  love  of  philosophy  and  the 
call  of  the  Muses.  The  initial  impulse  toward 
both  came  from  his  love  of  nature — nature  as 
represented  in  the  scenes  of  his  native  country, 
and  nature,  a  study  of  which  turned  him  inevi¬ 
tably  to  philosophy. 

To  Virgil,  philosophy  did  not  mean  meta¬ 
physics,  nor  yet  psychology.  It  meant  a  study 
de  rerum  natura,  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
universe,  that  is,  natural  philosophy,  that  which 
stood  in  his  day  for  science,  the  study  of  the 
causes  of  things.  His  attention  was  early  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Epicurean  explanation  of  the 
universe  by  his  favorite  teacher,  Siron.  The 
writer  who  made  the  deepest  impression  upon 
him  was  Lucretius,  unquestionably  the  most 
important  influence  in  forming  his  mind  and 
shaping  his  thought  in  the  first  half  of  his  life. 
The  connection  between  the  two  poets  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  tradition  that  the  death  of  Lucre¬ 
tius  occurred  on  the  day  on  which  Virgil 
assumed  the  toga  virilis,  the  Roman  badge  of 
manhood.  The  influence  of  the  elder  poet  ex¬ 
tended  to  both  thought  and  expression.  Virgil 
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never  seems  to  have  lost  altogether  a  certain 
Lucretian  manner  in  the  use  of  language,  and, 
though  the  extreme  rigor  of  Epicurean  thought, 
as  voiced  by  Lucretius,  was  ill  adapted  to  his 
gentler  genius,  he  never  breaks  entirely  with 
the  finer  phases  of  Epicureanism,  even  in  his 
later  years,  when  he  turns  for  consolation  to  a 
modified  form  of  Platonism. 

In  an  early  poem,  written  before  the  Ec¬ 
logues,  Virgil  bids  farewell  to  the  Muses  and 
sets  sail,  he  says,  to  the  happy  haven  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  to  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  tranquil  con¬ 
templation.  And  yet  the  Muses  are  still  sweet 
to  him — dulces  Camenae — though  he  bids  them 
visit  him  in  moderation  and  at  rare  intervals, 
pudenter  et  raro. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  Lucre¬ 
tius  in  thought  and  manner  is  a  passage  in  the 
sixth  Eclogue,  where  Silenus  sings  “how  through 
measureless  void  the  seeds  of  earth  and  air  and 
sea  and  of  liquid  fire  were  brought  together; 
how  from  these  primal  elements  all  beginnings 
and  the  new  world  throughout  its  whole  circum¬ 
ference  were  fashioned.” 

Namque  canebat  uti  magnum  per  inane  coacta 
Semina  terrarumque  animaeque  marisque  fnissent 
Et  liquidi  simul  ignis ;  ut  his  exordia  primis 
Omnia  et  ipse  tener  mundi  concreverit  orbis. 
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Even  more  surely  Lucretian  is  a  passage  in 
the  second  Georgic,  where  the  poet  begs  the 
Muses  to  make  plain  to  him  the  pathway  of  the 
heavens  and  the  stars,  the  courses  of  the  sun, 
and  the  labors  of  the  moon ;  whence,  too,  earth¬ 
quakes  which  make  the  deep  to  swell  beyond  its 
broken  barriers  and  to  fall  back  again  upon 
itself ;  and  why  winter’s  suns  race  to  hide  them¬ 
selves  in  ocean;  and  what  delays  the  slow,  on¬ 
coming  nights.  Then  a  line  which  might  find  a 
place  on  Lucretius’  own  page, 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas. 

“Happy  he  who  knows  the  causes  of  things, 
who  has  placed  under  his  feet  all  fear  and  inex¬ 
orable  fate  and  the  roar  of  greedy  Acheron.” 

In  a  later  Georgic  and  in  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Aeneid,  Virgil  gives  expression  to  a  very  un- 
Epicurean  doctrine,  that  of  the  anima  mundi, 
the  soul  of  the  universe,  a  doctrine  which  af¬ 
forded  him  relief  from  the  severity  of  Lucretius’ 
materialism  and  would  doubtless  have  furnished 
him  food  for  much  meditation  had  he  lived  to 
carry  out  his  cherished  plan  of  quiet  retirement 
for  philosophic  contemplation  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Aeneid. 

The  passage  in  the  fourth  Georgic  is  one  of 
the  finest  anywhere  in  the  poet’s  works. 
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Deum  namque  ire  per  omnis 
Terrasque  tractusque  maris  caelumque  profundum. 

“For  God,  men  say,  extends  through  all  lands 
and  stretches  of  the  sea  and  the  depth  of 
heaven;  from  him  herds,  flocks,  men,  all  the 
race  of  wild  beasts,  each  one  at  birth  draws  the 
thin  thread  of  life;  to  him  are  all  things  re¬ 
turned  and  into  him  resolved  again ;  nor  is  there 
place  for  death,  but  living  all  things  fly  to  the 
stars  and  rest  in  the  heaven  above.” 

The  lines  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid  are 
crowded  with  Lucretian  expressions,  though 
Virgil  has  traveled  far  from  the  hard  and  un¬ 
compromising  position  of  his  former  guide.  The 
lines  seem  indeed  to  be  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  the  earlier  seeker  after  truth. 

Principio  caelum  ac  terras  camposque  liquentes 

Lucentemque  globum  lunae  Titaniaque  astra 

Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artus 

Mens  agitat  molem  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 

“First  of  all,  the  spirit  within  is  what  feeds 
the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  watery  floods, 
the  shining  orb  of  the  moon,  and  the  Titan 
stars ;  and  a  soul  suffused  throughout  the  parts 
moves  the  whole  mass  and  mingles  itself  with  the 
mighty  body.  From  this  comes  the  race  of  men 
and  beasts.” 
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Drawn  though  Virgil  was  by  instinct  and 
training  to  the  pursuit  of  such  grave  questions 
as  were  set  by  enquiring  philosophies,  he  felt  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  such  knowledge  to  satisfy 
other  demands  of  the  human  heart,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  him  confess  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  impassioned  Felix  qui  potuit  that 
should  such  knowledge  prove  too  high  for  him, 
as  he  seems  to  fear  even  while  he  prays,  he  will 
in  great  contentment  turn  to  the  country  and 
to  running  streams  and  gladly  live  an  inglori¬ 
ous  life,  for  fortunate,  he  says,  is  he  who  knows 
the  country  and  the  country  gods,  Pan  and  old 
Silvanus  and  the  sister  nymphs. 

This  passage  strikes  a  more  familiar,  if  not  a 
more  Virgilian,  note.  We  know  and  love  Virgil 
as  the  poet  of  the  fields  and  streams  of  Italy, 
the  fields  and  streams  of  the  land  of  his  birth  in 
the  north,  and  the  land  of  his  adoption  in  the 
south.  Virgil  was  born  near  Mdntua  and  was 
buried  at  Naples,  where  he  had  spent  many 
years  in  a  comfortable  leisure  devoted  to  study 
and  quiet  contemplation  and  the  composition 
of  his  last  great  work. 

The  lover  of  modern  Italy  is  struck  in  read¬ 
ing  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies  with  the  many 
scenes  and  pictures  which  are  faithful  to  pres¬ 
ent-day  conditions.  This  might  be  expected  in 
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the  Georgies,  which  are  devoted  to  the  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  the  culture  of  the  land,  but  the  scenery 
of  the  Eclogues,  too,  is  distinctly  Italian;  the 
atmosphere  is  of  the  north,  of  the  land  across 
the  Po,  and  the  shepherds  are  Italian  shepherds 
in  spite  of  Sicilian  names  and  Theocritean 
poses.  There  are  some  details  which  may  even  be 
considered  autobiographical.  Virgil’s  love  for 
the  life  of  shepherds  and  peasants  in  his  own 
district  is  realized  in  the  affection  and  sympa¬ 
thy  with  which  he  treats  his  theme,  artificial 
though  this  theme  may  be  in  the  main.  “Time 
changes  all  things,  even  the  mind ;  often  I  recall 
how  as  a  boy  I  wasted  long,  sunny  days  in 
song.” 

Omnia  fert  aetas,  animum  quoque;  saepe  ego  longos 
Cantando  puerum  memini  me  condere  soles. 

And  again: 

“All  things  which  happy  Eurotas  heard  long 
ago  from  thoughtful  Apollo  and  bade  his  lau¬ 
rels  learn,  Silenus  sings,  and  the  valleys  repeat 
the  sound  to  the  stars,  until  Vesper  proceeding 
along  the  reluctant  sky  bids  the  shepherds 
gather  the  sheep  in  the  folds  and  render  the 
count  to  the  master.” 

Cogere  donee  ovis  stabulis  numerumque  referre. 
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Artificial,  of  course,  all  this  seems  to  us,  as  it 
seemed  to  men  in  Virgil’s  time.  But  are  we  to 
find  no  place  in  our  lives,  as  Virgil  thought  the 
Romans  of  his  time  should  find  in  theirs,  for  the 
beautiful  leisure  moments  at  the  end  of  the  day 
given  to  contests  of  song,  while  the  twilight  falls 
on  purple  hills?  Has  the  life  of  the  actual  shep¬ 
herd  piping  to  his  flocks  in  far-off  Sicily,  then, 
no  meaning  to  us,  no  reality?  Are  we  always  to 
think  of  the  count  of  the  flock,  numerumque 
ref  err  e,  of  the  increase  in  fleece  and  fold?  Al¬ 
ways  to  be  shepherds  who  feed  fat  flocks  and 
therefore  sing  a  poor  song? 

Pastorem,  Tityre,  pingues 
Pascere  oportet  oves,  deductum  dicere  carmen. 

“The  external  landscape  is  Italian,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  descriptions  of  definite  places,  but 
touches  of  color  and  outline,  contrasts  of  warm 
sunshine  and  heavy  shadows,  softened  by  an 
atmosphere  of  harmonious  melancholy.”  So 
reads  a  sentence  in  a  recent  account  of  the 
works  of  a  modern  Italian  poet.  Virgilian  would 
have  sufficed.  This  is  exactly  what  should  be 
said  of  Virgil’s  country  in  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgies.  “Here  spring  is  aglow,  here  about  the 
streams  earth  pours  forth  a  multitude  of 
flowers,  here  the  white  poplar  shadows  the  cave.” 
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Hie  ver  purpureum,  varios  hie  lumina  circum 
Fundit  humus  flores,  hie  Candida  populus  antro 
Imminet. 

And  less  cheerfully : 

“The  winter  oak  stands  unmoved  by  the 
season’s  wind  and  rain  and  outlives  many  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  and  sees  roll  by  her  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  men”  (Mackail). 

Multosque  nepotes, 
Multa  virum  volvens  durando  saecula  vincit. 

The  homely  life  of  the  Italian  peasant  has 
not  changed  since  Virgil’s  day,  as  we  may  see  in 
this  picture  from  the  first  Georgic:  “Often  he 
loads  his  slow-footed  donkey’s  sides  with  oil  and 
cheap  apples  and  returning  brings  back  from 
the  town  a  new  grindstone  or  a  piece  of  black 
pitch,”— an  everyday  scene  now  on  the  Roman 
Campagna.  And  this  more  intimate  scene  far¬ 
ther  on :  “One  man  I  know  watches  late  fires  on 
winter  nights  and  tips  his  shaft  with  sharp 
steel.  His  wife  meanwhile  solaces  with  song  her 
long  labor,  running  the  shrill  shuttle  through 
the  web,  or,  it  may  be,  boils  down  the  sweet  must 
and  skims  with  a  leaf  the  vessel’s  boiling  sur¬ 
face.” 


Et  foliis  undam  trepidi  despumat  aeni. 
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Virgil  was  born  in  the  country,  of  rustic 
parents,  and  never  lost  a  marked  rusticity  of 
manner  even  in  later  years,  when  the  crowded 
theatre  rose  to  receive  him  and  do  honor  to  the 
poet  who  had  so  honored  his  own  name  and 
Rome’s.  His  insight  into  the  life  of  country 
people  springs  from  experience  and  is  founded 
on  a  sympathetic  and  loving  participation  in 
their  toils  and  pleasures.  Has  the  happy  life  on 
the  farm  ever  received  a  greater  tribute  than 
that  given  it  by  Virgil  in  the  second  Georgic? 

O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
Agricolas.  .  .  . 

“O  fortunate  dwellers  on  the  farm,  if  they  but  real¬ 
ized  their  blessing!  For  them,  far  from  clashing  arms, 
the  kindly  earth  from  the  soil  offers  an  abundant  liv¬ 
ing.  No  lofty  home  pours  forth  from  proud  portals  a 
great  crowd  of  early-morning  visitants,  nor  do  these 
gaze  in  astonished  wonder  at  beautiful  doors  inlaid 
with  many  colored  marbles,  nor  at  costly  garments 
threaded  with  gold,  nor  at  Corinthian  bronzes,  here 
where  the  wool  is  not  colored  in  Assyrian  dyes  and 
the  pure  olive  oil  is  unmixed  with  cinnamon;  but  a 
quiet,  free  from  care,  the  peace  of  broad  acres,  and  a 
life  ignorant  of  deceit  and  rich  in  abundant  wealth, 
fail  not,  and  there  are  caves  and  living  lakes  and  cool 
valleys,  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  gentle  sleep  in  the 
shade  of  trees.  .  .  .  Over  such  the  fasces  of  the 
people  and  the  purple  of  kings  have  no  power,  nor 
the  discord  that  tortures  faithless  brothers,  nor  the 
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Dacian  descending  from  the  north,  nor  even  the  power 
of  Rome  and  kingdoms  doomed  to  perish,  for  not  in 
self  pity  do  they  grieve  at  poverty,  nor  do  they  ever 
envy  the  rich.” 

But  the  Georgies  are  a  practical  treatise 
meant  to  instruct,  not  simply  to  attract,  the 
reader,  and  contain  advice  and  suggestions  to 
men  actually  engaged  in  farming,  in  the  care 
of  herds  and  flocks,  and  interested  in  the  culture 
of  bees  and  in  the  training  of  the  vine.  Virgil 
talks  learnedly  on  his  subject  and  “repeats 
many  precepts  of  them  of  old.”  He  gives  simple 
directions  how  to  determine  the  nature  of  soils, 
how  to  protect  and  care  for  the  land ;  he  advises 
rotation  in  crops  and  says  that  the  man  who 
labors  the  soil  incessantly  does  her  a  service. 
The  beauty  of  irrigation  is  set  forth  as  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  “blade  dying  on  the  scorched  and 
feverous  field,  where  the  falling  wave  wakens  a 
clatter  among  the  smooth  pebbles  and  gushes 
over  the  parched  fields”  (Mackail). 

We  have  more  up-to-date  documents  on 
farming  and  few  of  Virgil’s  precepts  would  be 
recognized  as  applicable  now,  but  it  is  not  for 
information  that  we  read  the  Georgies.  It  is  for 
far  different  reasons  that  the  poem  has  lived 
and  been  read  with  pleasure  by  multitudes  of 
men  since  Virgil’s  day.  Cato’s  treatise  on  agri- 
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culture  has  only  a  faint  antiquarian  interest. 
The  Georgies,  however,  because  of  the  tran¬ 
scendent  genius  manifest  in  the  composition,  live 
on  as  a  piece  of  great  literature.  For  seven 
years  Virgil  labored  on  these  two  thousand 
lines,  fashioning  and  refashioning  them  to  suit 
his  fastidious  taste.  This  explains  why  in  read¬ 
ing  the  Georgies  the  words  strike  the  reader  so 
often  as  not  merely  well  chosen  but  inevitable. 
And  the  poem  abounds  in  reflections  on  life,  on 
myth  and  religion,  and  contains  bits  of  descrip¬ 
tion  which  live  because  they  make  a  high  and 
universal  appeal. 

Virgil  was  arguing  for  the  dignity  of  labor ; 
he  desired  to  idealize  the  life  of  the  farm. 
Much  that  he  says  was  true  of  the  older  genera¬ 
tion  in  his  own  country,  and  even  in  the  time 
of  his  youth  in  the  north.  Years  of  civil  strife 
had  been  the  undoing  of  all  this.  Militarism  had 
come  in  to  distract  the  people,  and  its  conse¬ 
quent  vandalism  had  dispossessed  many  worthy 
owners  and  tillers  of  the  land,  Virgil’s  own  peo¬ 
ple  among  others.  He  would  call  men’s  attention 
to  the  attractions  of  a  life  lived  in  peaceful  sur¬ 
roundings  under  conditions  that  turned  the 
mind  to  honest  labor  and  upright  living,  away 
from  a  city  life  of  dissipation  and  futility  of 
effort.  He  would  win  back  the  many  men  fresh 
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from  the  wars,  who  had  acquired  a  dislike  and 
distaste  for  the  farm,  to  a  saner  and  healthier 
life.  This  ulterior  purpose,  this  ethical  intent 
on  Virgil’s  part,  has  been  questioned,  but  it  was 
certainly  in  his  mind.  The  subject  was  very 
near  to  his  heart  and  enabled  him  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  many  cherished  ideals.  He  would 
lead  men  to 

Guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket  and  the  fruit-tree  wild, 

and  save  them  from  “the  weariness,  the  fever, 
and  the  fret”  of  the  great  city  at  this  crisis  in 
her  history,  where  for  many,  many  men  “but  to 
think  was  to  be  full  of  sorrow.” 

Prom  37  to  29  b.c.,  the  years  spent  in  the 
composition  of  the  Georgies,  Rome  was  strug¬ 
gling  bravely  to  recover  from  the  bloody  contest 
that  followed  upon  Julius  Caesar’s  death.  Por 
a  great  many  of  her  citizens  life  seemed  utterly 
hopeless ;  to  remember  was  to  be  filled  with  hor¬ 
ror  and  loathing,  and  the  future  was  a  blank. 
On  such  minds  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  Geor¬ 
gies  must  have  fallen  like  a  benediction,  calling 
them  to  a  life  of  peace. 

In  the  Aeneid,  too,  many  significant  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Virgil’s  love  of  the  country  may  be 
found,  particularly  in  the  last  half  of  the  poem, 
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where  the  story  brings  him  to  his  own  land,  and 
to  that  part  of  it  which  he  knows  well  and  loves, 
first  to  the  coast  near  Naples  and  from  there 
north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  later  up 
that  stream  to  the  spot  where  Rome  was  to 
stand. 

After  returning  from  the  lower  world,  where 
the  scene  of  the  sixth  book  is  laid,  and  where 
even  in  the  underworld  some  spirits  are  said  “to 
live  in  shady  groves,  soft  swelling  banks  and 
meadows  fresh  with  streams,”  and  where  Aeneas 
had  seen  “deep  withdrawn  in  a  secluded  valley 
a  woodland  and  rustling  forest  thickets  and  the 
river  of  Lethe  which  flows  past  quiet  homes, 
around  which  flitted  nations  and  peoples  num¬ 
berless,  even  as  in  meadows,  where  in  serene 
summer  bees  fly  from  flower  to  flower  and  settle 
on  fair  white  lilies,  the  whole  field  is  murmurous 
with  the  sound” ;  after  returning  from  the  lower 
world,  Aeneas  sets  sail  by  night  and  leaves  the 
Cumean  shore,  “the  breezes  blow  far  into  the 
night  and  the  clear  moon  shows  them  the  course, 
while  the  sea  shines  in  a  tremulous  light.” 

Aspirant  aurae  in  noctem  nec  Candida  cursus 

Luna  negat;  splendet  tremulo  sub  lumine  pontus. 

Past  the  shores  of  Circe’s  land  they  sailed 
until  finally  Aeneas  “catches  sight  from  the  sea 
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of  a  great  grove  of  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  Tiber  in  rapid  eddies  and  yellow  with  sand 
breaks  into  the  sea.  Around  and  above  the 
wonted  banks  and  the  river’s  bed  many  kinds 
of  birds,  flitting  about  the  grove,  make  the  air 
musical  with  song.  Bidding  his  men  turn  their 
prows  to  the  land  he  gladly  enters  the  shaded 
stream.”  Later,  on  his  visit  to  Evander,  “he 
ascends  the  river’s  long  windings,  is  shadowed 
by  numerous  trees,  and  passes  through  green 
woodlands  in  the  calm  water.” 

Et  langos  superant  flexus,  variisque  teguntur 
Arboribus,  viridisque  secant  placido  aequore  silvas. 

Throughout  the  part  of  the  poem  dealing 
with  Italy,  his  beloved  terra  alma ,  his  descrip¬ 
tions  are  detailed  and  singularly  exact,  some  of 
them  even  adequate  pictures  of  present  scenes. 
One  part  of  the  hunting  preserves  of  the  king 
of  Italy,  near  Castel  Porziano,  is  adequately 
described  in  this  passage  from  the  ninth  book 
of  the  Aeneid: 

silva  fuit  late  dumis  atque  dice  nigra 
horrida,  quam  densi  complerant  undique  sentes ; 
rara  per  occultos  lucebat  semita  calles. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  Aeneid,  Virgil  makes 
us  feel  the  wild  state  of  things.  In  the  first  half, 
Aeneas  travels  over  boundless  tracts  of  sea,  past 
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vast  domains  and  lands  long  known  in  song  and 
story.  Here  the  interest  is  that  of  historical 
association.  The  allusions  to  the  natural  setting 
are  most  casual.  The  many  harbors  into  which 
the  wayfarers  put  from  time  to  time  are  mere 
recesses  bounded  by  curved  shores.  On  this  jour¬ 
ney  from  Mount  Ida  to  Sicily,  Aeneas  is  not  on 
a  joyful  errand,  nor  is  he  driven  by  a  spiritual 
need;  he  is  fato  profugus,  fate-driven,  and  the 
story  is  full  of  sadness.  He  passes  from  place 
to  place  only  to  meet  with  yet  more  disappoint¬ 
ing  experiences.  He  forever  reviews  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  an  exile  from  the  land  he  loves,  where 
he  fain  would  be  resting  freed  from  all  anxious 
cares,  he  and  those  with  him,  passi  graviora. 
For  him  the  sea  does  not  abound  in  delights, 
there  is  no  joy  in  the  avrjptOpov  yeXacrpa.  The 
sea  is  something  to  be  endured.  It  suggests  only 
suffering  and  weariness. 

When  Aeneas  reaches  Sicily,  Virgil  begins  to 
show  a  more  sympathetic  interest  in  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  though  even  here  it  is  largely  the 
interest  of  the  traveler,  as  when  Aeneas  passes 
the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Agrigentum  and  the 
magnificent  temples,  whose  ruins  hold  and  fas¬ 
cinate  the  imagination  of  the  modern  traveller. 

When  Aeneas  is  on  Italian  soil,  Virgil  shows 
himself  thoroughly  at  home  with  the  country. 
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It  is  the  gentler  aspects  that  affect  him,  the 
“near  meadows,”  the  “still  stream,”  and  “the 
hillside.”  These  are  in  keeping  not  only  with 
the  inner  spirit  of  the  poet  but  also  with  the 
character  of  Aeneas  as  Virgil  meant  to  paint 
him.  Aeneas  is  longing  for  rest,  not  clamoring 
for  excitement.  He  does  not  demand  communion 
with  nature  as  might  a  modern  romantic  hero. 
He  seeks  rather  comfort  and  loves  peaceful  and 
quiet  scenes,  as  a  relief,  not  as  a  cure.  He  had 
passed  his  storm-and-stress  period  and  there 
are  none  of  the  violent  and  boisterous  elements 
of  modern  romanticism  in  his  demands  nor  in 
his  outlook  upon  nature.  But  there  is  much  of 
the  milder  sentiment  of  romanticism,  much  of 
its  sadness,  its  melancholy,  which  like  a  stream 
of  soft,  gray  light  plays  forever  about  the 
scenes  of  the  Aeneid  and,  like  the  minor  chords 
of  a  great  piece  of  music,  fills  constantly  the 
soul  of  Aeneas. 

This  is  the  undertone  heard  throughout  the 
Aeneid,  the  lacrimae  rerum,  the  sadness  which 
is  man’s  lot  on  earth : 

Sunt  lacrimae  rerum  et  mentem  mortaiia  tangunt. 

Not  simply  the  sadness  of  Aeneas.  He  is 
merely  a  type  in  Virgil’s  mind.  For  Virgil  a 
glory  had  passed  away  from  the  world,  the 
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world  of  actual  events  and  the  world  of  story. 
Achilles  would  have  been  distinctly  out  of  place 
as  the  hero  of  an  epic  of  Virgil’s  time.  The 
world  had  grown  old,  very  old,  since  the  days 
when  Homer  surrounded  the  walls  of  Troy  with 
all  the  fresh  young  glory  of  Greece,  and  society 
had  grown  complex.  The  simplicity  of  Homer 
was  impossible  for  Virgil  and  his  Roman  con¬ 
temporaries,  for  Simplicity,  like  Justice,  the 
last  of  the  celestials  in  Ovid’s  poem,  had  taken 
her  flight  from  earth. 

Virgil  does  not  utter  a  note  of  despair  as  did 
Lucretius  when  he  would  voice  the  world-weari¬ 
ness,  the  tedium,  which  possessed  so  many  souls, 
vitae  .  .  .  odium  lucisque  videndae,  nor  as  did 
Horace,  who,  though  saner  than  Lucretius  in 
his  comprehension  of  society,  echoes  some  of  his 
thoughts.  Virgil’s  is  rather  a  note  of  pity,  born 
of  interest  in  and  love  of  the  race  of  men.  To 
him  Italy  is  not  simply  magna  parens  frugum, 
fertile  land  of  flowers ;  she  is  also  magna  parens 
virum,  great  mother  of  men. 

We  are  struck  with  the  frequent  repetition 
of  certain  phrases  which  faintly  suggest  Vir¬ 
gil’s  attitude  of  questioning  hesitancy  in  face 
of  the  problem  of  human  existence:  Si  qua  est 
gloria,  “if  glory  is  anything,”  si  qua  est  fides, 
“if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  faith.”  He  puts  a 
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similar  doubt  in  the  mouth  of  the  wickedly  self- 
sufficient  Mezentius  in  his  farewell  words  to  his 
battlehorse,  Rhaebus,  Res  si  qua  diu  mortalibus 
ulla  est,  “if  anything  is  long  for  mortals.”  We 
even  find  si  qua  est  pietas.  This  is  a  note  of 
doubt,  a  suggestion  of  the  futility  of  human 
endeavor,  though  Virgil  never  proceeds  to  a 
mood  stronger  than  that ;  he  seems  incapable  of 
bitterness. 

The  satirical  element  in  the  Italian  temper 
and  noticeably  present  in  the  works  of  almost 
all  the  great  Roman  writers  is  absent  from  Vir¬ 
gil’s  poems,  if  we  except  a  parody  or  two  at¬ 
tributed  to  his  youth.  So  marked  is  the  absence 
of  a  certain  quality  of  this  sort  in  Aeneas,  and 
perhaps  in  Virgil,  that  we  at  times  wonder  if 
they  are  not  likewise  lacking  in  a  saving  sense 
of  humor.  This  is  always  a  ready  question,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  people  to  whom  it  is  irksome  to  see 
men  taking  themselves  over-seriously.  It  is  a 
question  which  has  been  raised  many  times  in 
regard  to  Milton,  and  perhaps  more  often  in 
regard  to  Dante,  the  grimness  of  whose  humor 
escapes  many  lucky  souls. 

At  any  rate,  Aeneas  stands  convicted  by  his 
words  to  young  Lausus,  whom  he  has  just  dealt 
a  mortal  blow,  but  whom  he  seeks  to  console 
with  the  assurance  that  though  he  must  die  he 
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dies  by  the  hand  of  the  great  Aeneas.  And  in 
certain  scenes  of  the  Dido  episode  Aeneas  comes 
off  rather  badly  in  this  respect.  Insincere  gal¬ 
lantry  toward  Dido  would  have  been  more 
readily  forgiven  by  the  modern  reader  than 
brutality,  though  Virgil’s  Roman  audience 
naturally  felt  that  Aeneas’  brutality  was  born 
of  the  truth  and  of  the  necessity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Aeneas  is  driven  on  by  destiny,  by  a  reli¬ 
gious  destiny,  though  he  has  but  little  joy  in 
his  mission,  and  he  sails  from  port  to  port  led 
by  no  compelling  desire  of  his  own.  He  is  more 
than  a  Flying  Dutchman ;  he  is  less  than  a  Pil¬ 
grim  Father.  He  is  not  sustained  by  a  sure  and 
unfaltering  trust,  and  his  sailing  orders,  to  seek 
a  home  in  far-off  Hesperia,  are  too  indefinite  to 
kindle  in  him  that  burning  enthusiasm  which 
would  seem  to  belong  to  his  mission.  He  must 
find  a  place  to  establish  his  country’s  gods  and 
his  household  Penates,  must  find  a  land  for  his 
people  to  occupy  and  possess.  Thrown  by  acci¬ 
dent  upon  the  African  shore  and  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  comfortable  kingdom  of  the 
Carthaginian  queen,  it  is  perhaps  not  strange 
that  he  should  try  to  convince  himself  that  his 
long  quest  was  ended.  When  roused  from  this 
pleasant  dream  by  command  of  heaven,  he  im¬ 
mediately  sets  about  preparation  for  his  depar- 
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ture.  The  readiness  of  his  obedience  implies  to 
the  modern  mind,  though  again  I  repeat  not 
to  the  ancient,  a  very  regrettable  lack  of  feeling 
and  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  mood  of  Dido, 
now  in  the  throes  of  passion  and  lost  to  shame. 
It  is  in  Dido’s  passion,  not  in  Aeneas’  much 
milder  feeling,  that  modern  romanticism  has 
recognized  a  kindred  element,  and  the  fate  of 
the  beautiful  and  much-wronged  queen  has  been 
perpetually  exaggerated,  while  the  object  of 
the  Roman  readers’  solicitude,  the  fate-driven 
Aeneas,  has  been  consigned  to  everlasting  con¬ 
tumely. 

Devotion  to  duty  is,  of  course,  the  keynote 
to  the  interpretation  of  Aeneas’  character,  as  it 
is  the  explanation  of  the  lesson  Virgil  would 
teach  his  contemporaries.  By  this  quality  Her¬ 
cules  reached  the  stars,  in  virtue  of  this  quality 
Augustus  sits  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods,  says 
Horace,  who  sounds  the  same  note  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Alcaic  Odes  at  the  beginning  of  his 
third  book,  when  he  seeks  to  convince  men  of 
their  civic  and  military  duties.  He  calls  them 
to  a  service  to  the  state  which,  while  it  can  never 
bring  glory  to  the  great  majority  of  them,  is 
fundamental  and  essential  to  progress.  This 
service  calls  for  honest  and  steadfast  devotion. 
It  was  a  lesson  the  Roman  world  needed  to 
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learn,  devotion  to  the  state  and  devotion  to  reli¬ 
gion.  It  calls,  too,  for  heroic  recognition  of  the 
fate  that  ruled  supreme  over  the  lives  of  all, 
teaching  men  a  reasoned  submission. 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies ;  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus 

Omnibus  est  vitae:  sed  famam  extendere  factis, 

Hoc  virtutis  opus. 

“To  each  man  stands  an  appointed  day ;  brief 
and  irretrievable  is  the  time  of  life  for  all;  but 
to  win  glory  by  great  deeds,  this  is  the  mark  of 
true  manhood.” 

The  constant  and  even  wearisome  repetition 
of  plus  applied  to  Aeneas  loses  a  shade  of  its 
tiresomeness  when  we  realize  the  full  bearing  of 
the  pietas  Virgil  preaches.  Religion,  as  all  insti¬ 
tutions  at  Rome,  had  received  severe  shocks  in 
the  last  century  before  Christ,  in  the  period 
covered  by  Virgil’s  life,  and  one  of  Augustus’ 
chief  cares  was  to  see  religion  established  on  a 
firmer  basis.  He  was  strenuous  in  his  effort  to 
bring  about  a  renaissance  at  least  in  the  forms 
of  religion,  and  did  much  to  improve  ritual,  to 
restore  and  to  build  temples  to  the  gods.  The 
state  religion  thus  encouraged  took  on  new  life, 
and  even  new  gods  were  added  to  the  Roman 
Pantheon.  This  was  more  than  putting  a  new 
dress  on  an  exhausted  convention,  the  gods  of 
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the  Greek  mythology.  The  Romans  did  not 
make  the  mistake  of  confusing  real  religion 
with  mythology  on  the  one  hand  nor  with  tem¬ 
ple  worship  on  the  other.  Virgil  was  not  reveal¬ 
ing  to  them  a  new  conception  of  religion.  He 
was  convincing  them  of  a  need  in  their  own  lives 
when  he  preached  to  them  so  incessantly  the 
doctrine  of  devotion  to  duty.  It  is  pietas  in  this 
larger  sense  which  he  would  illustrate  as  he 
developed  the  story  of  Aeneas’  struggles. 
Aeneas  was  priest  as  well  as  preserver  of  the 
gods  he  guarded  so  sedulously.  But  he  was  more 
than  priest  to  his  people.  To  them  he  was  king 
and  lawgiver,  for  into  his  hands  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  their  very  existence,  and  through  his 
wisdom  they  had  been  preserved  and  brought, 
sospite  cursu,  across  the  sea  to  a  new  home  in 
Italy.  So  ran  the  legend. 

The  Roman  could  not  escape  this  lesson  as  he 
read  the  lines  of  Virgil,  nor  could  he  miss  the 
poet’s  very  evident  intention  of  pointing  an¬ 
other  moral,  the  moral  in  Horace’s 

Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua: 

Vim  temperatam  di  quoque  provehunt, 

In  maius:  idem  odere  vires, 

Omne  nefas  animo  moventes. 

“Strength  without  intelligence  falls  of  its 
own  weight.  The  gods  advance  to  ever  greater 
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things  a  power  that  is  under  control,  but  hate 
that  which  in  its  own  interest  plans  all  manner 
of  wickedness.” 

In  the  end,  Aeneas  triumphs  over  Mezentius, 
contemptor  divum,  a  despiser  of  the  gods,  and 
Turnus,  the  arrogant  and  violent  young  leader 
of  the  Latins.  Neglect  of  the  gods  and  unin¬ 
formed  strength  fall  before  pietas  and  re¬ 
strained  power. 

The  religious  element  of  the  Aeneid  is  its 
insistence  upon  devotion  to  duty,  upon  the 
value  of  moderation,  upon  the  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Roman  formulas  for  the  right  conduct  of 
life,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  the  machinery 
of  the  gods.  Virgil  uses  the  gods  in  the  story 
with  effect,  for,  though  they  were  an  outworn 
convention,  the  Romans  liked  to  look  at  their 
first  beginnings  through  this  hazy  mythological 
atmosphere.  The  gods  of  Olympus  thus  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Aeneid  lend  a  certain  dignity  to 
the  situation  and  excite  admiration  by  their 
Roman  qualities,  but  stir  no  deeper  feeling. 
They  are  excessively  well  behaved,  for  they  have 
lost  a  certain  boisterous  youthfulness  and  spon¬ 
taneous  desire  to  engage  in  exciting  encounters 
which  characterize  much  of  their  conduct  in  the 
Iliad,  though  Juno  does,  it  must  be  confessed, 
occasionally  give  way  to  a  desire  Acheronta 
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movere ,  “to  raise  Acheron,”  and  delays  the  fate 
o£  Turnus  until  Jupiter  interposes. 

The  gods  of  the  country,  however,  the  spirits 
of  woods  and  streams  seem  more  real  and  never 
fail  to  wake  in  Virgil’s  mind  a  sympathetic 
enthusiasm,  which  the  susceptible  reader  shares. 
Virgil’s  imagination  is  stirred  by  the  thought 
of  the  Golden  Age,  by  a  return  of  those  deities 
whose  reign  meant  peace  and  righteousness.  His 
most  exalted  expression  of  this  feeling  is  in  the 
fourth  Eclogue,  which  burst  of  pagan  enthu¬ 
siasm  caused  him  to  be  enrolled  as  a  saint  in 
mediaeval  times  and  to  become  “the  golden 
branch  amid  the  shadows,  the  light  among  the 
vanished  ages”  of  Tennyson’s  tribute.  For  a 
long,  long  time  Virgil  was  the  one  teacher  of 
beauty  left  to  men,  the  one  instructor  of  youth, 
the  fashioner  of  language  for  scholar  and 
priest,  for  lawmaker  and  king.  The  magic 
charm  of  his  immortal  verse  made  him  then,  and 
has  made  him  since,  the  wellspring  and  source 
of  good  letters,  touching  the  mind  with  refine¬ 
ment,  and  directing  the  heart  to  meditate  on  the 
high  and  serious  issues  of  life,  so  that  multi¬ 
tudes  of  men  have,  like  Dante,  called  him  with 
deepest  reverence  lo  mio  maestro. 

Bringing  the  gods  to  Latium  was  but  a  part 
of  the  plan  Aeneas  was  destined  to  fulfil.  At  the 
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beginning  of  the  Aeneid,  Virgil  announces  the 
subject  of  his  song,  the  full  purpose  back  of  all 
the  suffering,  on  land  and  sea,  by  war  and  by 
flood — “to  found  a  city  [ dwm  conderet  urbem~\ 
whence  should  spring  the  Latin  race  and  the 
Alban  fathers  and  the  walls  of  lofty  Rome.” 

Dum  conderet  urbem 
Inferretque  deos  Latio,  genus  unde  Latinum 
Albanique  patres  atque  altae  moenia  Romae. 

Virgil  would  sing  the  glory  of  Rome,  as  in 
the  Georgies  he  had  sung  the  praises  of  Italy, 
the  glory  of  an  imperial  city,  her  immemorial 
walls,  her  deeds  and  her  sons, 

Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo, 

“who  had  won  by  service  a  memory  among 
men.” 

This  motive  which  recurs  again  and  again 
as  the  story  progresses  is  given  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Aeneid: 

Tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem. 

“So  great  an  undertaking  was  it  to  found  the 
Roman  state.” 

It  is  as  the  epic  of  a  nation’s  greatness  that 
the  Aeneid  would  challenge  admiration. 

The  work  may  have  been  undertaken  at  the 
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request  of  Augustus,  but  the  theme  was  thor¬ 
oughly  congenial  to  the  poet,  who  was  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  Julian  family  and  would  gladly 
sing  the  fortunes  of  this  house,  whose  services, 
not  to  himself  simply,  but  to  the  state,  had  been 
of  the  greatest  possible  significance.  As  a  young 
man,  Virgil’s  imagination  had  been  captured  by 
the  exploits  of  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul.  He  doubt¬ 
less  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  great 
dictator,  whom  he  may  have  met  at  his  father’s 
house  or  at  the  house  of  some  of  the  provincial 
families,  who  willingly  gave  their  allegiance  to 
the  man  whom  they  regarded  as  a  benefactor. 

A  magnificent  passage  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Georgic,  inspired  by  the  horror  of  Caesar’s 
death,  sets  forth  how  all  the  forces  of  nature 
rebelled  against  the  atrocious  crime,  balls  of 
flame  and  molten  rocks  poured  forth  from 
Aetna,  the  Alps  quaked  with  unwonted  shocks, 
strangely  pallid  phantoms  were  seen  at  dead  of 
night,  lightnings  fell  from  clear  skies,  rivers 
stopped  in  their  course,  and  the  sun  hid  his 
face,  while  a  wicked  generation  feared  eternal 
night. 

Irapiaque  aeternam  timuerunt  saecula  noctem. 

The  sun  had  “something  to  tell,”  like  the 
prophetic  star  in  Whitman’s  Ode:  “As  the 
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night  advanced  and  I  saw  on  the  rim  of  the 
west,  ere  you  went,  how  full  you  were  of  woe.” 

Virgil  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  Julian 
family  to  the  young  Octavian,  to  whom  and  to 
his  friends  in  command  of  the  military  forces 
near  Mantua  he  owed  the  restoration  of  his 
farm,  from  which  he  had  been  ejected  to  make 
room  for  a  retired  veteran  of  the  civil  wars.  Of 
him  the  poet  declares 

Deus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit. 

Namque  erit  ille  mihi  semper  deus. 

“A  god  provided  peace  for  me  and  to  me  he 
will  always  be  a  god.” 

The  sincerity  of  his  admiration  for  Augustus 
has  never  been  questioned,  as  has  that  of  Hor¬ 
ace,  and  to  become  the  poet  of  imperial  Rome 
was  a  natural  and  easy  development  for  Virgil. 
He  had  no  illusions  about  the  work  that  Rome 
had  done  and  could  best  do  for  the  world.  He 
would  bring  her  in  no  way  into  rivalry  with 
Greece,  whose  excellence  he  appreciated  fully. 
A  few  lines  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Aeneid  have  furnished  the  world  with  a  measure 
by  which  the  merits  of  the  two  peoples  have  ever 
since  been  judged:  “Others  shall  mould  with 
softer  grace  the  breathing  bronze,  I  know,  and 
express  the  living  face  in  marble;  they  shall 
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better  plead  a  cause,  shall  better  describe  the 
movements  of  the  heavens  and  tell  the  stars. 
Thy  duty  be  it,  O  Roman,  to  rule  the  world ;  thy 
arts  shall  be  to  impose  peace,  to  spare  the  hum¬ 
ble,  and  to  beat  down  the  proud.” 

Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  aera, 

Credo  equidem,  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus, 
Orabunt  causas  melius,  caelique  meatus 
Describent  radio  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent; 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento, 
Haec  tibi  erunt  artes ;  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos. 

The  hero  of  the  epic  is  the  spirit  of  Rome, 
beneficent  spirit  of  power,  civilizer  of  mankind, 
source  of  wise  and  good  government,  the  great¬ 
est  blessing  of  the  human  race,  the  mother  of 
great  men  and  great  movements,  glorious  for  her 
past  and  destined  to  rule  the  world  forever.  It  is 
a  moral  and  a  martial  epic  in  one.  In  the  light 
of  the  demands  made  upon  him  by  this  concep¬ 
tion,  Aeneas  seems  to  fall  short  of  the  mark  the 
world  would  set  for  a  hero.  So  far  as  the  first 
half  of  the  poem  is  concerned,  this  criticism  may 
be  justified.  An  acquaintance  with  his  exploits 
in  the  second  half  of  the  poem,  the  Iliad  part 
of  it,  inevitably  raises  the  reader’s  opinion  of 
his  qualifications  for  the  role  he  is  asked  to 
play.  He  is  described  as  magnanimus,  great- 
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souled,  optimus  in  armis,  sturdy  in  battle,  even 
saevus,  the  cruel,  and  measures  up  more  nearly 
to  the  glimpses  we  get  of  him  in  the  Iliad, 
where,  though  only  rarely  mentioned,  and  then 
very  briefly,  he  also,  like  Hector,  is  ranked  as 
the  great  defender  of  Troy.  His  presence 
strikes  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks,  even 
of  the  gods,  though  with  them  he  is  already  a 
favorite  because  of  his  scrupulous  regard  for 
their  worship.  In  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
Aeneas  is  introduced  as  a  great  hero  who  strides 
along  like  a  lion,  is  confident  in  his  strength, 
and  utters  cries  that  bring  dismay  to  his  enemy, 
crpepSaXea  Id^cov. 

Homer  introduces  him  and  thus  raises  our 
expectation  of  his  achievements,  but,  as  it  were 
by  prophetic  insight,  leaves  it  to  Virgil  to  give 
the  full  story  of  his  career.  In  the  eleventh  book 
of  the  Aeneid,  Diomede,  a  Greek  hero,  now  set¬ 
tled  in  Italy,  is  made  to  say  that  “if  Troy  had 
had  two  more  warriors  like  Aeneas,  the  Trojans 
would  have  marched  to  the  very  cities  of  Ina- 
chus  and  Greece  would  have  mourned  a  reversed 
fortune.” 

All  through  the  second  part  of  the  Aeneid 
the  attempt  to  give  Aeneas  character  as  a  war¬ 
rior  seems  deliberate,  as  if  Virgil  felt  his  hero’s 
unsatisfactoriness,  because  of  the  necessity  he 
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was  under  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  poem  of 
emphasizing,  perhaps  unduly,  other  elements 
of  his  strength.  This  attempt  is  measurably  suc¬ 
cessful.  Aeneas  appears  as  a  brave,  though  ex¬ 
tremely  considerate  antagonist — jacentem  lenis 
in  hostem,  “considerate  toward  the  fallen  foe,” 
to  quote  the  words  applied  by  Horace  to  Augus¬ 
tus  in  the  Carmen  Saeculare. 

But  even  here  Aeneas  seems  rather  unfairly 
under  protection  of  the  gods  and  we  sympathize 
with  the  rebellious  Turnus’  cry  of  despair  when 
he  faces  certain  defeat  and  death,  “the  gods 
terrify  me  and  Jupiter,  my  enemy” — Di  me 
terrcnt  et  Iuppiter  hostis. 

Out  of  compassion,  as  it  were,  for  this  bold 
spirit  of  barbarism  now  fallen  in  the  path  of 
civilization’s  progress — for  the  Aeneid  would 
be  a  poem  of  imperialism — Virgil  pays  him  the 
final  tribute  of  pity  in  the  last  line  of  the  epic, 
“his  life  with  a  groan  fled  indignant  to  the 
shades  below.” 

Vitaque  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  sub  umbras. 

The  limitations  of  Aeneas  as  a  hero  come 
readily  to  the  lips  of  all  the  critics.  He  is  a 
puppet,  they  say,  in  the  hands  of  the  gods,  and 
his  courage,  therefore,  is  an  empty  thing;  an 
actor  galvanized  into  a  similitude  of  reality ;  a 
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man  without  a  will  of  his  own ;  a  wretch  whose 
abominable  treatment  of  Dido  admits  of  no  ex¬ 
planation  or  excuse.  Such  critics  should  be 
reminded  that  the  Aeneid  is  an  epic  of  an  old 
world,  of  a  somewhat  weary  civilization,  which 
needed  to  be  taught  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  life  and  a  higher  sense  of  individual 
responsibility.  Virgil  would  have  his  readers  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  same  protection  and  guidance,  the 
same  fortune  which  brought  their  mythical 
ancestor  from  Troy,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
memorable  wrath  of  cruel  Juno,  memorem 
Iunonis  ob  iram,  still  abides  with  the  Romans, 
still  hovers  over  Rome.  The  story  of  such  a 
struggle  must  necessarily  have  its  tragic  ele¬ 
ments.  Virgil’s  handling  of  this  theme  suggests 
his  kinship  with  the  Greek  tragedians. 

Devotion  to  duty,  the  necessity  of  modera¬ 
tion,  the  awfulness  of  rebellion  and  violence,  the 
blessings  of  peace,  the  wicked  insanity  of  war, 
scelerata  insania  belli,  all  familiar  teachings  of 
Greek  tragedy,  are  found  again  in  the  Aeneid. 
In  such  teachings  we  see  Virgil’s  own  concep¬ 
tion  of  man’s  duty,  especially  that  of  the 
Roman,  who  had  the  keeping  of  the  world  in 
his  hands.  He  must  be  patient  and  long-suffer¬ 
ing.  He  must  serve  humanity,  not  seek  his  own 
selfish  ends.  The  Roman  must  learn  to  do  justly 
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and,  noblesse  oblige,  must,  as  a  son  of  the  gods, 
be  the  first  to  lay  aside  war. 

Still  more  searching  are  the  poet’s  demands. 
The  farewell  of  Aeneas  to  Pallas,  the  young 
son  of  Evander,  who  at  the  cost  of  his  life  has 
come  to  the  assistance  of  Aeneas  against  the 
Latins,  is  hardly  paralleled  in  ancient  literature 
for  the  deep  tone  of  human  sympathy  in  its 
expressions  of  pity  for  the  fallen  youth  and  sor¬ 
row  for  the  aged  and  bereaved  father,  who,  even 
while  his  boy  lies  dead,  is  offering  prayers  for 
his  safety  and  loading  altars  with  gifts,  de¬ 
ceived  by  an  empty  hope.  As  the  dread  fate  of 
war  calls  Aeneas  to  other  sorrows,  alias  ad 
lacrimas,  he  bids  Pallas  “Hail  forever  and  for¬ 
ever  farewell,”  Salve  aeternum  aeternumque 
vale. 

The  pathos  of  this  scene  recalls  the  sad  lines 
in  the  third  Georgic :  “The  fairest  day  is  ever 
the  first  to  fly  in  this  mortal  life  of  ours.  Dis¬ 
ease  and  sad  old  age  and  hard  labor  are  the  lot 
of  man  on  earth,  and  harsh  and  pitiless  death 
snatches  us  away.” 

It  was  Evander  who,  inviting  Aeneas  into  his 
humble  dwelling,  spoke  those  great  words  which 
have  many  times  arrested  the  attention  of  men 
and  which  Fenelon  said  he  could  not  read  with¬ 
out  tears: 
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Aude,  hospes,  contemnere  opes  et  te  quoque  dignum 
Finge  deo,  rebusque  veni  non  asper  egenis. 

“Dare  to  despise  riches,  act  worthy  of  a  god, 
and  enter  this  lowly  dwelling  without  disdain.” 

This  prepares  us  for  the  self-renunciation  of 
Aeneas’  last  words  to  his  young  son  as  he  sets 
forth  to  do  battle  against  the  formidable  Tur- 
nus :  “My  son,  learn  duty  and  honest  toil  from 
me ;  from  others,  learn  success.” 

Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me  verumque  laborem 
Fortunam  ex  aliis. 

It  is  thus  that  Virgil  would  have  the  Roman 
of  the  new  era  live,  the  era  of  peace  ushered  in 
by  Augustus.  He  sets  forth  the  highest  ideals 
of  a  civilized  state,  but,  more  than  that,  he 
reaches  the  deepest  roots  of  human  feeling.  The 
Aeneid  has  been  called  “a  meditation  on  human 
life.”  It  is  a  meditation  on  human  life  by  a  rare 
spirit  who  had  given  his  days  to  high  contem¬ 
plation,  living  at  a  time  when  all  the  powers  of 
a  great  civilization  were  united  in  seeking  a  new 
meaning  for  life.  This  spirit,  beginning  with 
unfeigned  delight  in  the  joys  of  life,  lived  in 
simple  surroundings,  but  losing  some  of  its  op¬ 
timism,  never  facile,  though  sane  and  genuine, 
as  time  passed  and  its  outlook  was  enlarged  by 
life  in  Rome  and  contact  with  the  world  of  men, 
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came  in  the  end  to  a  mellow,  though  somewhat 
melancholy,  philosophy,  a  patient  and  forbear¬ 
ing  and  tolerant  acceptance  of  the  realities  of 
life.  This  was  a  greater  triumph  than  to  come 
to  know  the  causes  of  things. 

To  the  end  that  all  men  might  understand 
and  accept  life  as  he  did,  might  be  inspired  by  a 
high  idealism,  Virgil  lent  the  best  years  of  his 
life.  To  inspiration  he  added  constant  and  un¬ 
ending  toil,  and  he  has  left  a  work  that  is  be¬ 
yond  praise  for  its  high  utterances,  for  match¬ 
less  tenderness  and  pathos  in  mood  and  thought, 
and,  above  all,  for  the  dignity  and  sublimity 
and  nobility  of  its  expression,  “the  stateliest 
measure  ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man.” 
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AN  APPRECIATION 

“To  mould  the  faltering  speech  of  childhood, 
to  fashion  the  heart  of  youth  by  gentle  pre¬ 
cepts,  to  be  a  corrector  of  harshness,  malice, 
and  anger,  to  portray  virtuous  actions  and  by 
familiar  examples  train  the  rising  generation, 
and  finally  to  sustain  the  weak  and  console  the 
discouraged,”  is  the  mission  of  the  poet  to  so¬ 
ciety  as  set  down  by  Horace  in  his  latest  pub¬ 
lished  work. 

While  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  his  whole 
literary  creed,  for  Horace  is  here  emphasizing 
one  point  of  view  in  a  special  plea  to  the  em¬ 
peror  asking  his  considerate  indulgence  and 
active  interest  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  it  is 
none  the  less  a  singularly  significant  passage, 
revealing,  as  it  does,  Horace’s  underlying  con¬ 
ception  of  the  functions  of  literature.  To  him 
the  didactic  and  ethical  make  the  strongest  plea, 
and,  while  he  recognizes  that  the  giving  of  pleas¬ 
ure  is  a  legitimate  end  of  the  literary  art  and 
nurses  a  slight  hope  that  a  faint  breath  of  the 
Grecian  Muse  has  been  vouchsafed  to  him  in 
gracious  moments,  it  is,  after  all,  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  quid  verum  atque  decens  that  he  finds 
his  greatest  pleasure  if  not  his  truest  expres- 
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sion.  For  this  he  reads  Homer,  because  Homer 
better  than  professional  philosophers  teaches 
the  quid  pulchrum,  the  quid  turpe,  the  quid 
utile. 

There  is  no  mistaking  this  dominant  note  in 
the  character  of  the  poet.  It  is  constantly  ap¬ 
pearing  in  his  lighter  odes  as  well  as  in  his  more 
serious  essays.  And  it  is  this  ethical  quality  of 
his  genius,  in  spite  of  his  Grecian  facility  and 
lightness  of  touch — the  curiosa  felicitas  which 
so  impressed  his  Roman  readers — that  reveals 
in  Horace  the  essential  Roman. 

Each  nation  has  its  own  point  of  view  from 
which  it  looks  at  the  world  and  its  own  peculiar 
weapons  with  which  it  attacks  the  problems  of 
life.  When  we  think  of  the  Roman  it  is  the  prac¬ 
tical  man  who  stands  before  us,  the  man  who 
does,  and  we  expect  to  see  him  subordinate  all 
other  considerations  to  the  one  end  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  Whatever  powers  he  may  possess  are 
all  made  to  bend  to  this  inborn  tendency.  If  he 
has  a  sense  of  beauty  it  is  not  as  with  the  Greek 
an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
Romans  were  not  devoid  of  imagination,  con¬ 
structive  poetical  imagination,  too,  or  they 
never  could  have  had  a  Lucretius  or  a  Virgil, 
but  it  found  expression  in  action  rather  than  in 
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words.  When  the  Roman  “yearned  beyond  the 
skyline”  it  was  not  to  satisfy  an  intellectual  or 
spiritual  curiosity,  but  to  satisfy  the  practical 
desire  for  conquest. 

And  so  with  other  qualities  of  his  genius.  In 
philosophy  the  Roman  does  not  set  about  con¬ 
structing  systems  of  speculative  thought,  but 
formulates  a  set  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life, 
or  lets  this  natural  tendency  of  his  toward  con¬ 
crete  ethics  find  expression  in  his  literature. 
Livy  recommends  the  reading  of  history  be¬ 
cause  in  its  pages  may  be  found  models  for 
right  conduct  and  contrary  examples  which 
may  serve  as  a  warning  and  save  from  deprav¬ 
ity.  And  Tacitus  considers  it  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  historian  to  rescue  virtue  from  oblivion. 
With  this  essentially  Roman  point  of  view  Hor¬ 
ace  would  have  been  in  the  fullest  sympathy. 

It  is  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  value  of  a  national  literature  lies 
in  the  success  with  which  it  voices  the  national 
spirit  that  accounts  for  the  new  place  of  honor 
it  has  of  late  years  become  the  fashion  to  grant 
Latin  literature.  This  recognition  though  tardy 
is  well  deserved,  for  the  “lords  of  the  earth,” 
whose  destiny  it  was,  says  Virgil,  “to  rule  the 
world,  to  impose  peace,  to  protect  the  weak 
and  beat  down  the  proud,”  have  left  a  literature 
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saturated  with  their  dominating  characteristics. 
Into  such  a  heritage  Horace  was  born,  to  the 
most  dignified  language  ever  spoken  by  man,  to 
a  national  literature  imbued  with  eloquent  pa¬ 
triotism,  to  a  philosophy  ethical  in  character, 
and  he  takes  his  place  in  the  direct  line  of 
national  tradition. 

Their  satire  the  Romans  claim  as  an  original 
contribution  to  the  history  of  letters,  and  for¬ 
mal  satire  is  indeed  a  constant  element  in  their 
literature  from  Ennius  to  Juvenal,  while  the 
spirit  of  satire  is  found  in  all  their  compositions 
from  the  De  Rerum  Natura  of  Lucretius  to  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus.  Horace  was  therefore  only 
taking  up  with  the  national  habit  when  he 
began  to  write.  He  makes  his  dramatic,  conver¬ 
sational  satire  the  vehicle  of  literary  criticism, 
of  reflections  on  life,  and  of  comments  on  pass¬ 
ing  events,  and  with  ridicule  as  an  instrument, 
makes  it  a  means  of  moral  reform. 

It  is  owing  partly  to  his  training  and  resi¬ 
dence  at  Athens  and  partly  to  a  certain  Greek 
element  in  his  disposition  that  Horace  all  his 
life  courted  the  lyric  muse  of  the  Greeks  and 
met  with  pronounced  success,  a  success  which, 
however,  did  not  entirely  satisfy  him,  for  late 
in  life  he  returns  to  the  more  didactic  form  of 
composition  with  evident  satisfaction.  Aban- 
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doning  the  dramatic  and  conversational  element 
of  his  earlier  essays,  he  surrenders  himself  to 
subjects  of  personal  interest,  friendship,  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  informal  literary  criticism.  Of  this 
latter  sort  are  the  charming  letter  to  Tibullus, 
the  discreet  communication  to  Tiberius,  and 
others  which  make  constant  reference  to  his 
delight  in  the  country,  his  professed  preference 
for  philosophical  studies,  and  the  exposition  of 
his  philosophical  creed,  furnishing  as  they  do  a 
picture  of  the  poet  friendly,  kindly,  ironically 
self-critical,  and  a  trifle  worldly  wise. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  literary  forces 
at  work  in  Horace’s  day,  and  for  that  reason 
the  attitude  he  assumes  toward  his  contempora¬ 
ries  possesses  unusual  interest.  Of  his  earlier 
contemporaries  he  does  not  mention  Cicero, 
whom  he  must  have  seen  about  the  streets  of 
Rome  and  probably  heard  in  the  Senate  House. 
There  could  have  been,  however,  little  in  com¬ 
mon  between  men  of  tastes  and  habits  of  life  so 
diverse.  Catullus  is  mentioned  once,  and  that  in 
a  slighting  reference  to  him  as  the  author  of 
the  favorite  songs  of  the  popular  singer  of  the 
day.  Horace  rather  ungenerously  ignores  Catul¬ 
lus’  contribution  to  lyric  poetry  and  his  skill  in 
the  use  of  Greek  metres. 

Lucretius,  who  died  when  Horace  was  ten 
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years  old,  he  could  not  have  known,  but  there 
are  evidences  of  the  influence  of  the  older  poet 
upon  him,  and  there  is  perhaps  one  reference  to 
the  De  Rerum  Natura  in  an  ode  where  he  con¬ 
fesses  to  a  lapse  of  faith  in  the  gods  due  to  the 
teachings  of  natural  science,  a  playful  refer¬ 
ence  to  sacred  things  which  Lucretius  could  not 
have  appreciated  and  which  shows  how  far 
away  Horace  was  from  that  serious  belief  in  the 
gods  which  caused  Lucretius  so  much  anxiety 
of  mind  and  such  severe  labor  in  his  effort  to 
free  men’s  minds  from  superstition.  The  stern 
attitude  of  the  great  rationalist  was  utterly  for¬ 
eign  to  Horace.  Both  poets  were  professed  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Epicurus — Lucretius  all  the  time,  and 
Horace  occasionally — and  Epicurus’  quietistic 
philosophy  and  general  scheme  of  life  on  the 
whole  seem  better  suited  to  this  urbane  man  of 
the  world  than  to  Lucretius,  who  preaches  his 
gospel  of  the  blessedness  of  death  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Hebrew  prophet. 

Of  the  men  more  nearly  his  contemporaries, 
Horace  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  sincere  and 
sympathetic  friendship  with  Virgil,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  introduction  to  Maecenas  and  his 
entree  to  the  literary  circle  of  which  theirs  be¬ 
came  the  greatest  names.  Virgil  is  the  optimus 
Vergilius,  the  soul  than  whom  earth  never  bore 
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a  whiter.  He  is  the  animae  dimidium  meae, 
whom  the  land-loving  Horace  unwillingly  en¬ 
trusts  to  a  ship  whose  builder  must,  he  says, 
have  borne  about  a  heart  encased  in  triple 
brass.  The  shy,  reserved  Virgil,  shrinking  from 
all  publicity,  no  doubt  found  great  pleasure  in 
the  social  friendliness  of  his  rather  communica¬ 
tive  brother  poet.  And  to  him  Horace  must 
have  revealed  the  more  serious  and  earnest  side 
of  his  character.  An  idealist  of  the  fine  quality 
of  Virgil  could  not  have  made  an  intimate 
friend  of  any  man  who  was  not  inspired  in  some 
measure  by  a  similar  faith.  Horace’s  best  odes 
show  this  kinship  with  Virgil’s  genius,  particu¬ 
larly  the  patriotic  and  political  odes,  though  he 
was  not  sustained  by  the  constant  faith  nor  in¬ 
spired  by  the  elevated  patriotism  of  the  author 
of  the  Aeneid.  The  pure  idealism  of  Virgil  and 
the  sweeping  rationalism  of  Lucretius  are  in 
strong  opposition,  while  the  restrained  realism 
of  Horace  leads  him  safely  along  that  middle 
road  whose  virtues  he  is  so  fond  of  praising. 

Of  other  contemporaries,  Propertius  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  a  persona  non  grata  to 
Horace,  and  Ovid,  who  gives  Horace  the  title  of 
numerosus,  he  does  not  mention.  In  Tibullus, 
Horace  found  a  companion  spirit,  congenial 
because  of  their  common  love  of  poetry  and 
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nature  and  because  they  shared  a  certain  mel¬ 
ancholy  arising  from  delicate  health.  Other  men 
of  his  day  in  the  field  of  letters  and  politics  are 
familiarly  addressed  in  his  various  odes  and 
epistles,  and  it  is  clear  that  this  man,  by  force 
of  his  personality  and  his  poetic  gift,  came  to 
enjoy  the  friendship  of  the  best  men  in  Rome. 

Horace’s  poetical  worth  is  briefly  summar¬ 
ized  by  an  admiring  Roman  critic,  Quintilian, 
who  says  that  he  is  plenas  iucunditatis  et 
gratiae,  full  of  charm  and  grace,  and  is  very 
happy  and  daring,  felicissime  audax,  in  his  use 
of  language.  The  rank  of  vates  sacer  would 
hardly  be  claimed  for  him  by  his  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  admirer.  No  one  recognizes  better  than 
he  does  himself  his  limitations  as  a  poet.  He 
repeatedly  disclaims  possession  of  the  highest 
inspiration  and  insists  that  his  is  not  the  voice 
to  sing  the  high  praise  of  invincible  Caesar  in 
epic  and  dramatic  verse,  nor  is  he  a  second  Pin¬ 
dar,  that  Dircean  swan  accustomed  to  mount  to 
the  clouded  height  of  heaven,  but  he  laboriously 
gathers  inspiration  for  his  humble  verse  as  the 
Matine  bee  sips  honey  from  the  sweet  thyme. 
Neither  in  inspiration  nor  in  utterance  would 
he  place  himself  in  rivalry  with  the  great  poets 
of  the  world. 

In  one  of  his  earlier  essays  he  mentions,  as 
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necessary  to  a  poet,  ingenium,  mens  divinior, 
and  os  magna  sonaturum — genius,  inspiration, 
and  elevated  language — without  which  all  com¬ 
position  is  mere  prose.  No  higher  title  than  this 
does  he  claim  for  his  Satires  and  Epistles  which 
but  for  the  accident  that  they  are  written  in 
hexameter  verse  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
plain  prose.  A  rearrangement  of  words  would 
not  affect  his  lines  materially,  he  says,  and 
would  not  reveal,  as  in  the  epic  of  Ennius,  the 
disiecti  membra  poetae. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  estimate  his 
lyric  verse  by  the  standard  he  sets  for  the 
Satires  and  Epistles.  In  his  Odes  he  rises  occa¬ 
sionally  to  the  os  magna  sonaturum  of  elevated 
poetry,  but  it  is  above  all  his  felicity,  his  happy 
success  in  finding  the  fitting  phrase,  that  aston¬ 
ishes  his  reader  and  defeats  his  imitator  or 
translator.  This  it  is  that  makes  him  so  emi¬ 
nently  quotable,  and  if  culture,  as  it  has  been 
whimsically  defined,  consisted  in  the  ability  to 
recognize  allusions,  a  knowledge  of  Horace 
would  be  indispensable  to  every  seeker  after 
that  much  maligned  and  most  elusive  by-prod¬ 
uct  of  education. 

The  inevitable  phrase,  the  happy  epithet,  the 
packed  sentence,  constitute  a  large  part  of 
Horace’s  gift  and  bear  witness  to  unquestioned 
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genius  if  not  to  inspiration.  Examples  in  great 
number  will  occur  to  any  reader  of  Horace : 

Sed  levius  fit  patientia,  quicquid  corrigere  est  nefas 
Endurance  lightens  what  ’tis  wrong  to  change ; 

or 

Nihil  est  ab  omni  parte  beatum 
No  man  is  altogether  happy; 

or 

Caelum  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunt 
They  change  their  climate  but  not  their  temper  who 
cross  the  sea; 

or 

Oderunt  hilarem  tristes  tristemque  iocosi 
The  long-faced  hate  the  lively  man,  the  jokers  hate 
the  long-faced  man  (Gildersleeve). 

The  form  of  his  lyric  verse  was  of  course  imi¬ 
tative,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
his  debt  to  the  Greek  poets  in  the  matter  of 
metres.  He  is  proud  of  the  debt  and  considers 
it  high  enough  praise  to  have  been  the  first  to 
set  Latin  words  to  the  lyric  measures  of  Greece. 
In  his  hands  the  verse  of  Archilochus  and  Anac¬ 
reon,  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  suffers  no  dis¬ 
honor.  His  Sapphics  may,  perhaps,  leave  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired  when  compared  with  those 
of  the  golden  Sappho,  but  in  the  Alcaic  he  has 
achieved  a  success  that  would  surprise  his  Greek 
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original.  “Not  so  free  and  light  in  movement  as 
the  verse  of  Alcaeus,  the  Horatian  Alcaic  is,” 
says  Tennyson,  “perhaps  the  stateliest  measure 
in  the  world  except  the  Virgilian  hexameter  at 
its  best.” 

The  Alcaic  is  the  measure  Horace  selects  for 
his  best  political  odes  and  for  his  more  serious 
reflections  on  life.  I  need  only  to  speak  of  the 

Eheu  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
or 


Iustum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum, 


or 


Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero, 

to  recall  to  your  minds  poems  which  richly  de¬ 
serve  the  praise  Tennyson  bestows  upon  them. 
Both  for  form  and  substance,  Horace’s  Alcaics 
deserve  a  high  place  in  any  collection  of  the 
world’s  best  lyrics. 

Something  higher  than  the  paupertas  which 
Horace  says  impelled  him  to  write  is  the  source 
of  the  inspiration  of  poetry  such  as  this.  When 
full  account  is  taken  of  the  content  of  the  Odes 
and  comparison  made  with  the  Letters  and 
Satires,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  same  mind  and  pur¬ 
pose  in  them  both.  The  great  difference  lies  in 
the  perfection  of  form  of  the  Odes,  and  this 
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perfection  of  form  is  due  to  a  distinct  and 
original  gift  for  metrical  expression.  It  is  the 
numerosus  Horatius  of  Ovid. 

That  Horace  was  conscious  of  the  possession 
of  this  gift  is  evident  from  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  contemplates  his  own  success  in  the 
well-known  epilogue  to  the  first  collection  of  his 
lyrics : 

Exegi  monumentum  aere  perennius 

I  have  builded  me  a  monument  more  lasting  than 
brass,  which  the  countless  series  of  years  and  the 
flight  of  time  cannot  destroy — non  omnis  moriar. 

Horace  proved  himself  a  master  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  lyric  verse,  and  his  self-gratulation 
is  well  founded.  He  is  the  inventor  of  a  style  in 
which  he  has  had  no  successor  in  his  own  or  in 
any  other  tongue.  But  it  is  not  wholly  upon 
such  achievements  that  his  popularity  rests.  It 
depends  largely  upon  the  personal  element  in 
his  writings,  the  essentially  personal  quality  of 
his  genius,  his  vivacity,  his  sense  of  humor,  his 
kindly  interest  in  life  and  shrewd  observations 
on  men  and  things,  his  urbanity — in  a  word, 
his  humanity. 

These  qualities  are  found  in  all  his  writings, 
in  the  Odes  no  less  than  in  the  Satires  and 
Epistles .  Recognition  of  this  fact  ought  to  rec- 
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oncile  the  two  opposing  critics,  one  insisting 
that  Horace  is  never  Horace  in  the  Odes,  and 
the  other  contending  that  Horace  is  Horace 
only  in  the  Odes.  It  is  the  same  man  through¬ 
out,  with  his  genial  interest  in  life  and  shrewd 
observance  of  men’s  conduct,  joined  to  an  ironi¬ 
cal  and  even  humorous  recognition  of  the  facts 
of  existence,  the  same  sanity  of  judgment  and 
genuine  friendliness  of  spirit.  These  qualities 
have  won  him  admirers  among  modern  men  as 
they  did  among  his  contemporaries. 

Inconsistent  he  confesses  himself  to  be  ( non 
eadem  est  aetas,  non  mens — “my  mind  and 
mood  are  not  always  the  same”),  changeable 
too,  but  he  maintains  his  independence  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  action  at  all  times.  Not  always  serious 
— dulce  est  desipere  in  loco,  “it  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  let  yourself  go  now  and  then” — not 
always  gay,  he  preserves  a  due  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  and  ever  remembers  the  aurea  mediocritas. 

Beginning  life  as  an  Epicurean,  his  views 
change  with  the  years  and  he  approves  more 
and  more  of  the  teachings  of  the  Stoics,  though 
he  swears  allegiance  to  no  master, 

Nulling  addictus  iurare  in  verba  magistri 
Nunc  agilis  fio. 
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Now  as  a  Stoic  he  is  deeply  engrossed  in  affairs 
of  state  and  becomes  a  fast  follower  of  the  true 
Virtue.  And  again  he  stealthily  slips  back  into 
the  precepts  of  Aristippus, 

Nunc  in  Aristippi  furtim  praecepta  relabor. 

A  similar  change  in  political  creed  has  sub¬ 
jected  him  to  the  charge  of  insincerity  in  his 
attitude  toward  Augustus.  The  ardent  republi¬ 
canism  of  his  youth  is  said  to  have  been  cooled 
by  the  personal  friendship  and  favors  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Imperialistic  party.  Smarting 
from  the  defeat  at  Philippi,  Horace  wrote  the 
sixteenth  Epode  in  which,  foretelling  the  ruin 
of  Rome  by  civil  war  and  her  ultimate  conquest 
by  the  barbarian,  he  invites  the  stronger  spirits 
of  his  party  to  go  with  him  into  perpetual  exile. 
“Let  the  weak  and  those  without  hope  continue 
to  press  their  ill-starred  beds,  but  you  who  have 
courage  cast  aside  womanish  grief  and  set  sail 
beyond  the  Etrurian  shore,”  and  seek  the 
happy  isles. 

This  is  a  natural  attitude  for  him  to  take  at 
the  time.  Gradually  his  tone  softens  as  time 
goes  on,  and  twenty  years  after  this  outburst, 
as  the  recognized  poet  of  Imperialism,  he  is 
commissioned  to  write  the  Carmen  Saeculare 
for  the  games  celebrated  by  Augustus  in  recog- 
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nition  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  that  had 
come  to  Rome  through  the  new  government. 
Many  things  had  happened  to  change  his  mind 
in  these  years,  and  the  whole  Roman  world  had 
come  to  accept  Augustus  and  his  government, 
as  the  modern  world  has  since  done,  as  the  best 
possible  solution  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
Rome  had  been  burdened  through  a  century  of 
civil  war  and  bloodshed. 

In  his  personal  relations  with  Augustus  Hor¬ 
ace  maintained  always  an  attitude  of  manly  in¬ 
dependence,  and  in  spite  of  frequent  solicita¬ 
tions  from  the  emperor  declined  to  become  a 
member  of  the  imperial  household.  He  complies 
with  Augustus’  request,  addressed  to  him  per¬ 
sonally,  only  after  many  and  repeated  refusals, 
and  when  he  does  comply  he  writes  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  contemporary  literature  at  Rome,  and 
does  not  seek  to  flatter  the  emperor.  He  praises 
Augustus  for  what  he  has  done  in  bringing 
peace  to  Italy  and  for  his  effort  in  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  society,  but  he  studiously  avoids  any¬ 
thing  like  personal  friendship  with  him.  His 
reason  was  convinced,  but  his  heart  was  not 
won.  With  Maecenas,  however,  Horace’s  friend¬ 
ship  was  on  an  entirely  different  basis,  that  of 
sympathetic  companionship.  Horace  was  a  man 
of  too  good  sense,  too  sane  judgment,  not  to  see 
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what  benefits  had  come  to  Rome  and  the  prov¬ 
inces  from  the  government  established  by  Au¬ 
gustus.  It  might  not  appeal  to  his  fancy,  but  it 
did  appeal  to  his  Roman  love  of  law  and  order. 

In  an  entirely  different  sphere  of  life,  the 
charge  of  insincerity  has  also  been  brought 
against  him,  and  I  imagine  he  would  be  highly 
amused  to  know  that  the  sincerity  of  his  love 
odes  had  ever  been  made  a  matter  of  dispute. 
He  manifestly  does  not  intend  them  to  be  taken 
too  seriously,  and  there  is  in  them  always  an 
element  of  banter  and  gentle  raillery,  with  even 
an  occasional  lapse  into  ungentlemanly  sar¬ 
casm. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Horace  was 
forty-two  when  his  first  collection  of  Odes  was 
published  and  had  already  passed  his  tenth 
lustrum  on  the  appearance  of  the  second  collec¬ 
tion.  Why  should  we  expect  in  this  mature 
bachelor  the  burning  passion  of  the  youthful 
Catullus  or  the  wailing  plaint  of  the  somewhat 
morbid  Tibullus?  The  solitary  tear  is  the  only 
regretful  accompaniment  of  the  parce,  precor , 
precor  of  Horace’s  farewell  address  to  Venus. 

Horace  is  not  a  lady-like  poet.  He  is  always 
sufficiently  virile,  with  even  a  Whitmanesque 
flavor  at  times,  but  he  is  absolutely  free  from 
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the  morbid  tendencies  of  modern  realistic  and 
symbolistic  schools  of  poetry. 

He  was  after  all  a  man  living  at  a  time  and 
place  whose  conceptions  of  life  are  not  as  ours, 
and  his  candor  has  brought  discredit  upon  him. 
His  dealings  with  the  Lydias  and  Leuconoes, 
the  Glyceras  and  Neaeras  do  not,  it  must  be 
admitted,  show  any  great  regard  for  the  con¬ 
ventions  and  apparently  reveal  a  very  cal¬ 
loused  heart,  but  unfortunately  for  those  who 
would  make  of  him  little  more  than  an  accom¬ 
plished  boulevardier,  the  names  and  numbers 
of  the  fair  ones  mentioned  in  his  songs  are  his 
best  defense.  The  Greek  names  under  which  the 
ladies  appear  so  frequently  lend  color  to  the 
theory  that  they  were  at  best  but  unsubstantial 
fairies,  creations  of  a  fancy  filled  with  Greek 
songs,  whose  loves  are  but  the  loves  of  some  ex¬ 
tinct  Greek  poet,  flitting  about  the  parks  and 
squares  of  the  Eternal  City  in  Roman  dress. 

His  drinking  songs,  too,  have  been  the  source 
of  a  peculiarly  one-sided  interpretation  of  his 
character,  a  boisterous  conception  of  him  as 
one  wholly  given  to  riotous  living,  whose  chief 
occupation  and  delight  in  life  is  the  composition 
of  the  “Massic-laden  ditty.”  Horace’s  gaiety 
and  vivacity  are  contagious,  and  it  is  easy  to 
miss  the  rest.  He  does,  indeed,  show  great  if  not 
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undue  familiarity  with  wine  of  all  grades  and 
many  names,  Greek  and  Italian,  and,  whether 
these  verses  are  mere  studies  or  records  of 
actual  experiences,  they  exhibit  the  connoisseur. 
While  he  quotes  with  approval  Ennius’  saying 
that  no  poems  of  worth  were  ever  written  by 
drinkers  of  water,  he  laughs  at  the  idea  that 
Homer  was  a  wine-bibber  because  he  happens 
to  talk  about  wine  in  the  Iliad.  Horace  believed 
too  thoroughly  in  his  own  doctrine  of  modera¬ 
tion  in  pleasure  to  become  himself  a  castaway 
from  undue  indulgence. 

A  certain  gaiety  of  manner  and  vivacity  of 
spirit  is  characteristic  of  him  and  is  found  not 
merely  in  his  love  odes  and  drinking  songs.  He 
has  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  irresistible  because 
it  is  sane  and  healthy,  which  saves  him  from 
dullness,  for  when  he  discovers  the  discussion 
getting  too  serious  he  abruptly  ends  it  by  some 
amusing  remark  or  irrelevant  allusion.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  a  theory  of  his  that  (in  Milton’s 
English) , 

Joking  decides  great  tilings, 

Stronglier  and  better  oft  than  earnest  can 

and  he  enquires  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  Iris 
Satires, 
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What  hinders  the  laugher  from  being  a  teacher  of 
the  truth? 

Quamquam  ridentem  dicere  verum 
Quid  vetat? 

The  serious-minded  reader  may  deplore  the 
flippancy  that  occasionally  characterizes  his 
smart  sayings,  and  the  learned  commentator  is 
at  times  impelled  to  exclaim  with  a  German 
editor  of  Plautus,  “Aber,  es  gibt  auch  eine  logik 
des  witzes.” 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  and  of  his  habitual  ironical  attitude 
of  mind,  his  sense  of  humor  is  so  strong,  his 
joy  in  living  is  so  sincere,  that  he  is  saved  en¬ 
tirely  from  cynicism,  that  last  infirmity  of  the 
feebly  humorous  soul.  Horace’s  Nil  admirari, 
the  phrase  that  now  most  happily  characterizes 
the  cynic’s  superior  pose,  was  not  originally 
meant  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  used,  but 
was  rather  another  expression  of  his  favorite 
doctrine  of  moderation — “To  be  surprised  at 
nothing,”  at  no  turn  Fortune,  the  fickle  god¬ 
dess,  might  take.  It  is  in  brief  his 

Aequam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem  non  secus  in  bonis. 

What  Horace  really  says  is  that  Nil  admirari  is 
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almost  the  only  thing  that  can  make  and  keep  a 
man  happy: 

Nil  admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 

Solaque  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum. 

The  times  were  full  of  familiar  examples  to 
point  his  moral,  of  the  immoderate  use  of 
wealth,  and  ignominious  despair  and  death  at 
its  loss.  No  vice  is  more  frequently  attacked  in 
Horace’s  pages  than  the  vice  of  avarice,  ignoble 
greed,  with  the  companion  pictures  of  the 
spendthrift  and  the  miser,  equally  far  removed 
from  the  temperance  Horace  teaches.  Avidienus, 
the  miser,  pouring  rancid  oil  on  his  cabbage 
and  Albius  who  has  squandered  his  patrimony 
for  fancy  bronzes  are  familiar  types  to  the 
reader  of  Horace. 

The  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece  for  the  sake 
of  the  gold  was  as  common  in  Horace’s  as  in  our 
own  days,  and  as  heartless,  perhaps.  The  Ro¬ 
man  excuses  sound  very  familiar;  they  were  a 
practical  people  too : 

Nil  satis  est,  quia  tanti  quantum  habeas  sis — 

Nothing  is  enough,  because  a  man  is  respected  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  possessions, 

or 

Et  genus  et  virtus  nisi  cum  re  vilior  alga  est 

Character  counts  for  nothing  unless  you’ve  got  the 
stuff. 
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When  wealth  is  gained,  what  then?  Horace 
pictures  the  restlessness  and  strenuous  leisure 
of  the  rich,  but  his  is  not  the  gloomy  picture 
that  Lucretius  paints,  so  familiar  to  English 
readers  through  Matthew  Arnold’s  use  of  it  in 
Obermann,  of  the  disgust  and  loathing  and 
deep  weariness  that  fell  upon  the  rich  Roman 
world.  He  sees  the  rich  man  restless  indeed  and 
vainly  seeking  after  happiness  by  continually 
changing  his  habitation  and  fleeing  over  seas  in 
splendid  yachts  in  a  vain  effort  to  escape  from 
himself,  but,  with  truer  insight  into  human  na¬ 
ture  than  Lucretius,  he  sees  that  the  poor  man 
is  equally  restless  and  in  his  own  way  pursues 
a  happiness  that  is  ever  in  flight.  Of  the  poor 
he  says,  in  Pope’s  paraphrase : 

They  change  their  weekly  Barber,  weekly  News, 
Prefer  a  new  Japanner  to  their  shoes. 

Discharge  their  Garrets,  move  their  beds,  and  run 
(They  know  not  whither)  in  a  Chaise  and  one; 
They  hire  their  sculler,  and  when  once  aboard, 
Grow  sick,  and  damn  the  climate — like  a  Lord. 

It  is  one  of  Horace’s  favorite  themes  that 
happiness  does  not  consist  in  the  multitude  of 
one’s  possessions: 

Honor  and  gain  do  not  bring  the  peaceful  mind. 
Quid  pure  tranquillet,  honos  an  dulce  lucellum, 
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but  that  lies  in  the  path  apart  from  the  world, 
in  the  way  of  the  quiet  life — 

An  secretum  iter  et  fallentis  semita  vitae. 

For  Horace  that  meant  the  Sabine  farm — the 
rure  beato — where  he  spent  so  many  happy 
days  and  nights  with  his  favorite  books  and 
choice  friends  and  where  he  says  he  never  bor¬ 
rows  trouble  for  a  single  doubtful  hour,  and  if 
Jupiter  but  give  him  life  and  means,  however 
slender,  he  will  furnish  his  own  peace  of  mind. 
For  fear,  however,  that  he  may  be  thought  too 
contented  even  here,  he  confesses  that  he  does 
not  do  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  what  he  ought 
not  to  do  he  does. 

Romae  Tibur  amem  ventosus,  Tibure  Romam. 

At  Rome  I  long  for  Tibur,  at  Tibur  I  long  for 
Rome,  inconstant  ever. 

Like  all  Romans  Horace  was  very  fond  of 
Rome,  but  unlike  most  Romans  he  was  equally 
fond  of  the  country.  It  is,  however,  the  country 
of  Italy  that  he  loves,  and  he  frequently  draws 
comparison  between  foreign  places  and  favorite 
spots  in  his  own  land  and  always  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  favor  of  his  home  country.  Lucretilis 
is  dearer  to  him  than  the  mountains  of  Arcadia. 
He  has  no  desire  to  visit  foreign  lands,  and  he 
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enquires  of  a  returning  friend  if  Lesbos  and 
Samos  and  other  far-famed  places  are  not  of 
little  account  as  compared  with  the  Campus 
Martius  and  Tiber’s  stream.  He  declares  his 
willingness  to  praise  Rhodes  and  fair  Mytilene 
— at  Rome. 

Horace  was  born  in  the  country,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Apulia,  and  never  lost  his  love  for  his 
native  place  nor  his  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  sturdy  qualities  of  country  people,  nor  ever 
ceased  to  honor  the  unlettered  father  to  whose 
generous  devotion  to  himself  he  makes  frequent 
reference. 

It  is  by  homely  qualities  like  these,  by  the 
common  virtues,  even  the  common  foibles  of  a 
man,  that  Horace  wins  his  way  into  the  hearts 
of  generation  after  generation  of  readers.  His 
range  of  interests  is  wide  and  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  are  many.  He  is  a  lover  of  the  country 
and  of  the  city.  He  is  a  good  friend  to  his 
friends.  His  philosophy  is  not  too  high  for 
actual  use,  and  it  brought  him  contentment  and 
a  peaceful  mind.  As  we  read  his  words,  we  seem 
to  walk  with  him  the  streets  of  the  Rome  he 
loved  so  well  or  wander  along  Digentia’s  pleas¬ 
ing  stream  and  drink  with  him  from  the  Bandu- 
sian  spring. 

His  thought,  never  very  original  or  very  in- 
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tense,  has  long  since  become  absorbed  in  the 
common  thought  of  the  world,  but  his  happy 
expression  of  it  can  never  be  neglected  or  for¬ 
gotten.  Though  Pontifex  and  Vestal  mount  no 
more  the  sacred  hill,  the  words  of  Horace  are 
read  and  cherished  wherever  an  interest  in 
humanity  rises  above  the  affairs  of  the  day,  and 
wherever  men  count  contentment  and  a  tranquil 
spirit  a  greater  gain  than  much  riches. 

Horace  has  indeed  achieved  what  Tacitus 
says  should  be  the  object  of  every  man’s  insati¬ 
able  ambition — he  has  left  a  “happy  memory  of 
himself.” 
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AND  HIS  CRITICS 

St.  Jerome,  sick  of  a  fever,  beheld  in  a  vision 
the  judgment  seat  and  heard  himself  asked  the 
question — “What  art  thou?”  “A  Christian,”  he 
answered.  “No,”  came  the  accusation,  “thou 
art  not  a  Christian,  but  a  Ciceronian,  since 
where  thy  treasure  is,  there  is  thy  heart  also.” 
This  fourth  century  saint  had  once  confessed 
himself  an  abandoned  sinner  because  he  could 
not  refrain  from  reading  Cicero  even  on  fast 
days. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  Cicero’s  writings,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  philosophical  works,  that  held  cap¬ 
tive  the  soul  of  St.  Jerome.  And  he  was  not 
alone  among  the  Church  Fathers  in  devotion  to 
Cicero.  St.  Augustine  was,  on  his  own  testi¬ 
mony,  converted  to  Christianity  by  reading  the 
Hortensius — a  lost  work  of  Cicero — an  exhor¬ 
tation  to  philosophy : 

Ille  vero  liber  mutavit  affectum  meum  et  ad  te 
ipsum,  Domine,  mutavit  preces  meas,  et  vota  ac  desi- 
deria  mea  fecit  alia — That  book  turned  my  love  to 
Thee,  O  Lord,  so  that  I  desired  the  immortality  of 
wisdom  with  an  incredible  burning  of  the  heart  and 
I  began  to  arise  and  return  to  Thee. 

And  so  the  philosophy  of  Cicero  passed  into 
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the  Church  and  became  part  and  parcel  of  her 
teachings ;  became  absorbed  into  whatever  intel¬ 
lectual  life  there  was  at  this  time,  the  four  or 
five  centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.  It  is  quite  beside  the  mark  to  protest  that 
Cicero’s  philosophical  works  are  of  no  real  or 
independent  value.  It  is  true  that  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  in  a  short  space  of  time — about  two 
years — at  the  most  distressful  period  of  his  life 
and  of  that  of  the  Republic,  Cicero  published 
a  number  of  treatises  on  philosophical  subjects, 
mainly  ethical,  largely  adaptations  from  the 
Greek.  They  are  not  without  merit  in  them¬ 
selves  though  they  may  count  for  little  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  by  the  side  of  their 
greater  Greek  equivalents.  To  the  Church  Fa¬ 
thers  of  the  fourth  and  succeeding  centuries 
and  to  the  occasional  layman,  Cicero  was  one 
of  those  who 

quasi  cursores  vitai  iampada  tradunt  (Lucr.  II:  79) — 
like  runners  hand  on  the  lamp  of  life. 

To  many  all  this  has  long  been  familiar. 
For  twenty-five  years  we  have  been  heavily 
in  debt  to  Zielinski  for  his  Cicero  im  Wandel 
der  Jahrhunderte.  I  shall  not  repeat  his  many 
illustrations  of  Cicero’s  influence  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  centuries.  Cicero  was  never  lost  sight  of 
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though  the  lamp  of  learning  did  not  always 
burn  brightly.  In  the  poor  schools,  even  those 
of  the  Church  for  technical  training  in  theol¬ 
ogy,  Cicero  had  a  part.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  he  shared  with  Aristotle  a  sad  eminence 
in  the  dialectical  programmes  of  the  time.  In 
the  universities  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thir¬ 
teenth,  and  even  fourteenth  centuries,  the  classi¬ 
cal  authors  had  less  and  less  place  and  we  hear 
John  of  Salisbury  pleading  for  the  authors, 
among  them  Cicero.  In  these  centuries,  the  clas¬ 
sical  authors  had  been  crowded  out  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  subjects.  Students  then  were  not  unlike 
students  now.  The  popular  branches  were  medi¬ 
cine  and  law,  and  in  the  law  one  branch  espe¬ 
cially  caught  the  fancy  of  the  students.  This 
was  “that  pearl  of  knowledge” — ars  dictaminis 
— the  art  of  writing  letters  and  formal  docu¬ 
ments;  a  forerunner  of  our  courses  in  business 
correspondence. 

To  the  demands  of  the  practical  was  added 
clerical  feeling  against  the  pagan  classical 
authors.  Logic,  dialectics  the  Church  favored, 
and  the  study  of  Aristotle  flourished.  John  of 
Salisbury  laments  that  the  students  praised 
Aristotle  and  despised  Cicero. 

Specialists  occupied  with  the  history  of  these 
centuries  point  to  the  fact  that  a  “backwoods” 
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Europe  was  being  transformed  into  a  country 
of  well-built  cities,  good  highways,  and  all  the 
other  trimmings  that  go  with  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  This  accounts  for  the  prevailing  tone  of 
these  centuries  and  the  practical  turn  that  was 
given  to  all  studies,  even  those  in  the  Church 
schools. 

With  the  rise  of  humanism  Cicero  came  again 
into  his  own,  when  Petrarch  in  the  fourteenth 
century  became  the  inspiration  of  the  Classical 
Renaissance.  This  story,  too,  is  familiar.  This 
first  modern  man  of  letters  found  his  chief  in¬ 
spiration  in  Cicero.  At  times  fighting  against, 
at  times  surrendering  to  the  spirit  of  the  medi¬ 
aeval  church,  Petrarch  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Latin  classics,  making  of  them 
living  men,  not  shrouded  nonentities,  not  lay 
figures  on  which  to  hang  dissertations  on  words 
and  phrases,  that  “distemper  of  learning” 
against  which  Roger  Bacon  had  rebelled. 

With  eager  avidity  Petrarch  read  and  ap¬ 
propriated  the  philosophical  and  rhetorical 
works  of  Cicero  and  by  chance  stumbled  upon 
a  manuscript  of  Cicero’s  letters  to  Atticus.  The 
personal  revelations  of  these  intimate  letters  of 
Cicero  greatly  disturbed  Petrarch  for  a  time. 
In  his  own  “Letters  to  Dead  Authors,”  one  is 
addressed  to  Cicero,  in  which  he  chides  him  for 
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being  less  a  sage  than  he  had  pictured  him,  too 
vacillating  at  the  most  critical  time  of  his 
career,  though  he  continued  to  proclaim  his 
devotion  to  his  genius  and  eloquence.  He  says 
that  “Cicero  is  like  a  man  who  carries  a  light 
behind  his  back.  Others  receive  the  light  while 
he  himself  stumbles  in  the  dark.”  The  intimate 
revelations  of  these  personal,  private  letters 
were  a  severe  test.  Few  public  men  have  ever 
been  put  to  a  test  so  severe.  Cicero  speaks  his 
heart  out  to  his  friend  Atticus  and  his  detrac¬ 
tors  have  not  minimized  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  his  self-betrayal. 

The  discoverv  of  the  letters  aroused  a  new 

•j 

interest  in  Cicero.  They  were  read  everywhere. 
Written  to  his  family,  his  intimate  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  to  his  political  associates, 
they  give  a  picture  of  twenty-five  years  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  life  incredibly  clear  and  vivid. 
By  common  consent  Cicero  is  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  letter  writer.  Through  the  popularity  of  the 
letters  the  neglected  works  gained  recognition; 
the  De  Oratore  and  other  important  works  were 
read  and  substituted  in  educational  programs 
for  the  comparatively  unimportant  De  Inven- 
tione  and  the  To  pica.  We  do  not  always  realize 
nor  adequately  appreciate  the  enormous  volume 
of  Cicero’s  works:  over  eight  hundred  letters, 
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fifty-six  orations,  half  a  dozen  rhetorical  and 
as  many  philosophical  treatises,  and  some 
charming  essays.  It  was  the  range  of  Cicero’s 
interest  evidenced  by  the  volume  of  his  work 
that  made  him  a  commanding  figure  among  the 
humanists. 

Until  the  time  of  Niebuhr,  who  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  wrote  the  first 
modern  history  of  Rome,  Cicero  continued  to 
hold  this  high  place  in  the  councils  of  human¬ 
ism.  Niebuhr  says  that  “Cicero  followed  truth 
in  every  way,  and  in  his  doing  so  we  recognize 
the  discord  of  his  mind ;  he  was  in  contradiction 
with  himself.”  Then  more  kindly  Niebuhr  adds, 
“I  love  Cicero  as  if  I  had  known  him  and  I 
judge  of  him  as  I  would  of  a  near  relation  who 
had  committed  a  folly.”  This  is  almost  the  last 
kind  word  we  hear  for  Cicero  from  professors 
at  the  universities  of  Germany  who  write  on 
Roman  history. 

During  the  four  hundred  years  from  Pe¬ 
trarch  to  Niebuhr  men  the  world  over  sat  at 
Cicero’s  feet  and  learned  from  him  the  secret 
of  life,  practical,  literary,  and  spiritual  life. 
Like  Virgil  he  was 

Duplici  circumdatus  aestu  carminis  et  rerum  (Ma- 
nilius) — 

Surrounded  by  a  double  tide  of  life  and  letters. 
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To  him  men  turned  for  those  studies  which 
he  himself  glorifies  in  the  oration  for  Archias, 
his  old  teacher: 

Haec  studia  adulescentiam  alunt,  senectutem  oblec- 
tant,  secundas  res  ornant,  adversis  perfugium  ac 
solacium  praebent,  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt 
foris,  pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur. 

Such  studies  nourish  youth,  delight  old  age,  adorn 
success,  furnish  a  refuge  and  a  solace  in  adversity, 
at  home  they  charm,  abroad  they  do  not  embarrass, 
in  the  night  seasons  they  are  with  us,  they  travel  with 
us  to  the  country  and  to  foreign  lands. 

This  is  humanism  as  a  grace  of  life,  minister¬ 
ing  to  the  pleasure  and  polish  of  social  inter¬ 
course,  as  well  as  a  discipline  “which  aims  at 
drawing  out  all  the  mental  and  moral  faculties 
of  man.”  (Jebb.) 

I  wonder  if  it  is  true  after  all  that  “the  Ro¬ 
man  desired  the  ayaOov,  the  good,  though  he 
never  quite  felt  or  knew  the  KaXov,  the  beauti¬ 
ful.”  I  fancy  he  was  very  much  like  other  men 
in  this  respect  in  spite  of  a  persistent  tradition 
to  the  contrary.  We  know  too  much  of  Rome’s 
government  and  rival  governors  and  too  little 
of  her  people,  not  the  multitude  but  the  many 
men  and  women  who  lived  their  lives  unostenta¬ 
tiously  in  the  quiet  of  their  own  homes.  The 
satirist  and  the  historian  have  combined  to 
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paint  for  us  an  unlovely  picture  which  after  all 
may  present  only  one  side  of  life,  just  as  we 
have  a  perverse  picture  of  one  side  of  Cicero’s 
influence  in  the  Renaissance.  From  him  an  ism 
was  born,  a  dangerous  thing  to  have  happen  to 
any  man,  for  perversions  and  exaggerations  are 
sure  to  follow. 

Cicero’s  rhetorical  works  are  of  the  best  and 
eloquence  in  theory  and  practice  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance  depended  almost  altogether  from  him.  He 
was  for  many  men  the  great  stylist  and  Cicero- 
nianism  became  a  cult,  a  fetich,  and,  if  one  may 
believe  Erasmus,  a  caricature.  Men  sought  by 
fasting  and  prayer  and  unending  toil  to  speak 
and  write  like  Cicero — his  very  words,  his 
phrases.  Erasmus  in  his  Ciceronianus  paints 
a  vivid  picture  of  a  humanist  gone  mad  in  the 
pursuit  of  Ciceronian  perfection,  a  formal  per¬ 
fection  of  style.  Mommsen  calls  Ciceronianism 
a  mystery  of  human  nature;  language  and  the 
effect  of  language  on  the  mind  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  solved.  The  power  which  language 
exercises  was,  he  says,  in  Cicero’s  case  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  unworthy  vessel.  Custom  and  the 
schoolmaster  completed  what  the  power  of  lan¬ 
guage  had  begun.  Cicero  became  the  supreme 
stylist  and  the  creator  of  the  modern  classical 
Latin  prose.  Naturally  Mommsen  finds  nothing 
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to  praise  in  this  phase  of  Cicero’s  influence.  His 
eloquence  lacks  fire,  his  speeches  lack  clearness 
and  articulate  division,  and  his  language  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  precision  and  chasteness.  His  dialogue 
is  not  so  good  as  the  Greek— which  is  doubtless 
true — but  more  to  the  point  in  Mommsen’s 
appraisement,  it  is  not  so  good  as  Lessing’s.  Of 
Cicero’s  correspondence  Mommsen  says  that 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  it  interesting 
and  clever.  To  such  and  to  all  admirers  of 
Cicero’s  writings  he  gives  his  sovereign,  imperi¬ 
ous,  and  peremptory  advice,  “to  observe  in 
literary  matters  a  becoming  silence.”  So  far 
have  we  come  from  Quintilian,  a  second  century 
Roman  critic  whose  frequently  quoted  opinion 
is:  “The  pleasure  a  man  takes  in  Cicero  is  the 
standard  by  which  he  may  judge  his  own  intel¬ 
lectual  culture.” 

Wherever  republican  institutions  have  flour¬ 
ished  or  men  have  struggled  to  attain  free  gov¬ 
ernment,  there  Cicero  has  been  a  quickening 
influence.  The  Church  Fathers — the  “bitter 
enders”  at  least — were  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  only  Lethe  could  take  away  the  influence 
of  Cicero.  Imitation,  admiration,  adulation  of 
Cicero  are  seen  not  merely  in  isolated  instances 
but  were  the  prevailing  attitude.  No  side  of 
Cicero  escaped  but  his  strongest  influence  was 
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perhaps  that  of  his  oratory.  The  great  period 
of  English  eloquence,  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
cite  but  one,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  exam¬ 
ple.  Read  Burke,  if  that  is  not  a  counsel  of  per¬ 
fection  or  a  call  to  penance,  or  Gibbon,  to  find 
an  English  Cicero.  But  I  am  aware  that  to  the 
present  generation  such  eloquence,  the  periodic 
style  at  all,  is  anathema,  and  the  taste  of  our 
collegians  is  not  formed  on  such  obsolete  models, 
such  old,  antiquated,  worn-out  forms  of  thought 
and  conceptions  of  life.  We  demand  a  “litera¬ 
ture  that  embodies  the  scientific  and  progressive 
thought  of  the  present  age”  (Shorey),  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  conversational  style,  in  simple  sen¬ 
tences,  and  when  possible  in  words  of  one  syl¬ 
lable,  without  subtle  allusion  or  reference  to  a 
past  that  only  angers  the  listener  by  putting 
his  present-day  education  to  a  test  so  discon¬ 
certing. 

Cicero’s  eloquence  is  too  grandiloquent  and 
no  longer  makes  the  appeal  that  it  did  when 
Burke  thundered  forth  his  Ciceronian  English 
in  his  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  a 
strikingly  similar  appeal  to  that  of  Cicero  in 
his  oration  against  Verres.  But  if  our  idealism 
were  less  an  emotion  and  more  a  reasoned  phi¬ 
losophy  we  might  hear  again  in  the  defense  of 
right  not  an  oratory  harnessed  to  petty  party 
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politics  but  an  outburst  of  “reason  made  hot 
with  passion.”  For  words  that  sound  like  Cicero, 
that  might  have  been  spoken  by  Cicero,  recall 
Burke’s  speech  on  “Conciliation  with  America.” 

“The  proposition  is  Peace.  Not  Peace  through  the 
medium  of  war;  not  Peace  to  be  hunted  through  the 
labyrinth  of  intricate  and  endless  negotiations;  not 
Peace  to  arise  out  of  universal  discord,  fomented  from 
principle  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire;  not  Peace  to 
depend  on  juridical  determination  of  perplexing  ques¬ 
tions  or  the  precise  marking  of  the  shadowy  boundaries 
of  a  complex  government.  It  is  simple  peace  sought 
in  its  natural  course  and  in  its  natural  haunts  .  .  . 
Refined  policy  ever  has  been  the  parent  of  confusion 
and  ever  will  be  so,  as  long  as  the  world  endures.” 

A  curious  parallel  exists  between  Cicero  and 
Burke.  They  were  both  “new  men,”  without  im¬ 
portant  family  affiliations,  working  with  aristo¬ 
cratic  oligarchs  who  secretly  resented  their 
powers  but  were  compelled  to  depend  upon  their 
unusual  gifts.  Both  had  many  years  of  disillu¬ 
sion  and  died  defeated  men. 

Outside  of  our  particular  profession,  Cicero 
is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author  of  Quous- 
que  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra, 
or  of  tags  like  0  temporal  0  mores!  Perhaps 
only  a  few  remember  the  Haec  stadia  adules- 
centiam  alunt,  unless  they  had  the  good  fortune 
to  go  to  the  famous  old  Boston  Latin  School 
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and  looked  upon  these  words,  every  day  of  their 
school  life,  carved  over  the  entrance  to  the  build¬ 
ing;  or  may  claim  Brown  University  as  their 
alma  mater  and  could  not  escape  them  whenever 
they  passed  through  the  main  entrance  to  the 
college  campus  on  whose  pillars  these  words  of 
Cicero  were  long  ago  carved. 

The  Cicero  that  most  people  know  is  the 
Cicero  of  a  few  orations  read  in  high  school, 
the  Catiline  orations  of  the  year  63  b.c.  when 
Cicero  was  Consul,  with  perhaps  a  freshman 
flight  into  the  De  Senectute  or  the  De  Amicitia; 
and  their  picture  of  him  is  of  an  old  Roman  in 
long  and  it  may  be  flowing  toga  on  the  Rostra 
or  in  the  Senate  House  pouring  out  long  peri¬ 
ods  of  copious  and  fluent  Latin  for  their  despair 
or  happily  for  their  delectation. 

By  virtue  of  his  wide  range  of  interests,  his 
encyclopedic  information  in  history,  literature, 
and  law,  his  remarkable  success  as  a  teacher  of 
men,  and  his  long  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
state,  Cicero  has  a  clear  right  to  our  attention 
to-day.  His  was  no  single  track  mind.  The 
indecision  and  vacillation  of  which  he  is  accused 
and  is  guilty  are  due  to  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  seeing  both  sides  of  the  question;  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  alternately  appealed  to 
him  and  troubled  him  and  rendered  decision 
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difficult.  He  had  not  the  practical  aptitude  for 
politics  which,  according  to  Mommsen,  made 
Julius  Caesar  a  “perfect  man.”  Caesar  pos¬ 
sessed,  Mommsen  says,  practical  aptitude  as 
a  citizen  in  perfection.  Caesar  was  a  thorough¬ 
going  realist  and  this  made  of  him  the  consum¬ 
mate  statesman.  Caesar’s  cool  sobriety,  marvel¬ 
ous  serenity,  his  rationalism,  appeal  strongly 
to  Mommsen’s  imperialistic  mind.  From  such  a 
critic  we  need  expect  no  grace  for  Cicero  either 
in  literature  or  state-craft. 

In  making  a  demigod  of  Julius  Caesar,  the 
real  founder  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Mommsen, 
arch  supporter  as  he  was  of  a  benevolent  des¬ 
potism,  found  it  impossible  to  see  any  virtue  in 
Cicero,  the  advocate  of  a  free  state,  the  believer 
in  an  ideal  republic,  and  the  author  of  a  pro¬ 
gramme  to  establish  such  a  state.  That  his  cause 
was  a  “lost  cause,”  a  forlorn  hope,  endeared  it 
all  the  more  to  Cicero,  a  man  of  humanistic 
ideals,  and  should  recommend  him  to  the  favor¬ 
able  consideration  of  all  men  of  like  tastes  and 
a  similar  philosophy  of  life.  Cicero  says  he 
“mourned  for  the  commonwealth  longer  and 
more  bitterly  than  ever  a  mother  mourned  for 
her  only  son.”  (Ad  Att.  IX,  20,  3.)  Even  his 
harshest  critics  agree  that  his  only  crime  is  an 
incurable  faith  in  a  free  state. 
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Cicero  repeatedly  gave  up  politics,  for  which 
he  was  not  primarily  intended  by  nature,  re¬ 
peatedly  returned  to  the  life  best  suited  to  his 
natural  disposition,  to  letters  and  the  studies 
that  he  loved.  But  he  could  not  live  a  detached 
life  and  he  was  as  repeatedly  drawn  back  into 
the  political  arena,  gifted  lawyer  that  he  was, 
at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  or  because  of 
the  ever  returning  hope  that  he  might  see  at 
last  established  at  Rome  that  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  he  believed  and  for  which  he 
prayed.  He  essayed  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
part  in  the  last  years  of  the  Republic.  He  found 
in  Pompey  a  broken  reed ;  he  saw  in  Caesar  a 
gracious  and  attractive  personality  with  a 
genius  for  statesmanship  but  feared  in  him  this 
genius  because  it  was  misdirected  and  aimed  at 
personal  gains.  “It  is  impossible  for  me,”  he 
says  of  Caesar,  “to  be  other  than  a  friend  to 
one  who  deserves  well  of  his  country.” 

“Cicero  thought  the  Republic  had  swooned 
under  Caesar’s  blow.  He  did  not  realize  that  it 
was  killed”  (Strachan-Davidson).  He  begs 
Caesar  to  “have  regard  for  the  judge  who  will 
come  in  ages  after,”  for  the  judgment  of  pos¬ 
terity,  telling  him  that  it  was  his  chief  duty  to 
subdue  his  personal  inclinations,  to  master  his 
angry  feelings,  to  be  moderate  in  victory,  and 
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assuring  him  that  a  man’s  chief  glory  is  to  “be 
remembered  for  great  services  done  to  one’s 
friends,  one’s  country,  and  to  mankind.”  To 
Caesar’s  credit  it  must  be  said  that  Cicero’s 
appeals  to  his  clemency  and  humanity  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  were  never  denied.  On  the  larger 
questions  of  state  Cicero  made  little  impression 
upon  Caesar’s  plans  for  personal  control.  Once 
more  he  retired  to  his  books  and  the  quiet  of  his 
country  estates.  It  was  only  after  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Caesar  that  Cicero  felt  all  shackles  fall 
from  him  and  entered  the  forum  for  the  last 
time  for  the  final  contest  with  Antony.  He  could 
have  had  no  illusion  as  to  the  probable  outcome 
of  this  struggle  but  he  made  good  use  of  his 
freedom  and  followed  what  he  conceived  to  be 
his  duty  to  his  death.  In  no  period  of  his  career 
does  Cicero  appear  to  better  advantage  than 
in  this  last  encounter  with  Antony  and  the 
men  who  sought  only  self-aggrandizement  and 
whose  final  success  meant  the  overthrow  of 
Cicero’s  dream  of  a  free  state  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  establishment  of  a  government  with  Au¬ 
gustus  Caesar  in  sole  control. 

In  commenting  on  the  fate  of  men  of  letters 
on  entering  politics  John  Morley,  in  his  Recol¬ 
lections  (Vol.  I,  p.  185),  has  this  significant 
statement : 
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A  transition  from  books,  study,  and  the  publicist  s 
pen,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  political  action  is  not  much 
favored  by  happy  precedents.  Let  us  not  be  shy  of 
going  too  far  back.  The  most  historically  influential 
type  among  famous  men  of  letters,  say  what  we  will, 
is  Cicero,  the  immortal,  the  all  wise  Tully,  and  we 
know  Cicero’s  blood-stained  end  on  the  Stabian  sea¬ 
shore,  attended  by  the  ill-omened  flight  of  crows  from 
the  Temple  of  Apollo. 

Cicero  died  like  a  Roman,  and  by  so  doing 
atoned  for  many  littlenesses:  vanity,  conceit, 
ultra-sensitiveness,  exhibitions  of  physical  ti¬ 
midity,  bordering  on  physical  cowardice ;  if 
atonement  is  asked  for  such  things  from  one 
whose  purity  of  life  and  high  moral  standards 
in  all  personal  dealings  combine  to  make  of  him 
a  shining  exception  among  the  men  of  his  day. 

Cicero  failed  in  the  one  consuming  desire  of 
his  life,  to  see  a  free  state  established  at  Rome 
and  to  be  not  its  ruler  but  a  participator  in  its 
benefits  and  a  sharer  in  the  glory  of  its  success. 
The  restoration  of  the  Republic  of  the  Scipios 
was  Cicero’s  solution  for  the  world’s  ills  and  to 
this  he  clung,  perhaps  mistakenly,  until  the 
end.  He  has  left  us  a  picture  of  his  ideal  repub¬ 
lic  in  his  De  Repiiblica,  of  which  unfortunately 
only  fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
world  has  united  in  praising  this  document,  but 
Mommsen  calls  it  a  “singular  .  .  .  compound 
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of  history  and  philosophy,  which  carries  out  the 
idea  that  the  existing  constitution  of  Rome  is 
substantially  the  ideal  state  organization  sought 
for  by  the  philosophers,  an  idea  as  unphilo- 
sophical  as  unhistorical.” 

Mommsen  is  quite  incapable  by  birth,  nature, 
and  training  of  understanding  the  situation  in 
Rome  in  Cicero’s  day  seen  from  any  idealistic 
point  of  view.  The  idea  of  a  free  state  enrages 
him.  He  worships  Caesar  and  defends  the  des¬ 
potism  established  by  him,  the  revised  divine 
right  despotism  brought  into  Europe  from  the 
Orient  by  Alexander  of  Macedon.  He  says  that 
Cicero  lacked  courage  and  “on  those  who  lack 
courage  the  gods  lavish  every  favor  and  every 
gift  in  vain.”  Caesar,  who  is  Mommsen’s  hero, 
had  courage  and  Caesar  destroyed  the  Re¬ 
public. 

Livy  once  said:  “To  praise  Cicero  as  he  de¬ 
serves  we  ought  to  have  another  Cicero.”  I  have 
not  sought  to  supply  the  deficiency  but  I  have 
sought  to  warn  you  once  more  against  the  un¬ 
warranted  defamation  of  his  character  and  the 
belittling  of  his  achievements  and  ideals  at  the 
hands  of  historians  too  biased  to  appreciate 
either. 

To  know  Cicero  well  is  to  live  a  large  life  in 
the  midst  of  the  stirring  events  of  one  of  the 
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world’s  greatest  eras,  an  era  with  which  our  own 
has  many  points  in  common.  He,  too,  had  to  live 
and  work  with  plutocratic  republicans  whose 
minds  were  solid  and  with  radical  republicans 
whose  minds  were  fluid, — even  as  you  and  I. 
That  he  lost  the  battle  does  not  detract  from 
our  interest  in  the  struggle.  That  he  preached 
better  than  he  at  all  times  practiced  does  not 
rule  him  out  of  our  class.  That  in  the  main 
Cicero  held  to  his  high  ideals  cannot  truthfully 
be  gainsaid.  His  letters  discover  to  us  his  human 
weaknesses — it’s  a  hard  test — but  they  also 
mirror  for  us  a  personality  affable,  lovable, 
affectionate,  tender,  and  loyal.  He  had  a  pretty 
wit,  scintillating  at  times,  at  times  even  scur¬ 
rilous,  and  a  penetrating  power  of  phrase  that 
made  him  a  terror  to  his  opponents  or  enemies 
but  a  constant  delight  to  his  friends.  He  could 
use  his  vocabulary  with  astonishing  and  re¬ 
freshing  freedom.  Caesar  appreciated  this  gift 
of  Cicero’s  and  never  failed  to  ask  for  Cicero’s 
latest  bon  mot.  These  were  the  days  when  of 
Caesar’s  despotism  it  could  be  said  that  it  was 
a  despotism  “tempered  by  epigrams,” — and  the 
best  were  Cicero’s. 

Cicero  was  many,  if  not  myriad,  minded.  His 
temperament  was  mercurial.  His  life  was  free 
from  Rome’s  worst  sins — sins  to  which  Caesar 
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openly  and  unblushingly  surrendered.  His 
high-mindedness  has  never  been  impeached,  and 
in  his  character  as  wise  councillor  he  has  been 
the  friendly  companion  of  many  noble  souls 
from  his  to  our  own  time.  His  writings  need  no 
expurgation  on  the  score  of  morals.  Very  fit¬ 
tingly  has  he  been  given  a  large  place  in  the 
discipline  of  humanism,  which  seeks  to  prepare 
for  a  life  of  action  by  acquaintance  with  men  of 
thought  and  action  in  all  times.  In  literature 
and  philosophy  Cicero  sought  and  found  the 
guide  of  life.  When  fate  dealt  him  her  hardest 
blow,  he  found  in  Plato  and  in  the  Greek  poets 
the  only  consolation  a  pagan  could  know.  When 
the  state  failed  him  and  his  home  was  bereft  of 
his  daughter  Tullia,  he  sought  in  his  books,  the 
constant  friends  and  companions  of  his  life,  that 
wisdom  and  comfort  which  he  himself  has  so 
generously  handed  on  to  generations  of  men 
coming  after.  His  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
posterity  has  not  been  in  vain.  Those  men  who 
have  known  him  best  have  found  in  him  what  the 
poet’s  phrase  so  adequately  expresses,  “Rome’s 
least  mortal  mind.” 
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THE  CHARACTER  OE  AUGUSTUS 

Through  the  portals  of  sleep  there  came  a 
dream  to  Cicero:  A  youth,  comely  in  face  and 
figure,  let  down  by  a  golden  chain  from  heaven, 
stood  by  the  entrance  to  the  Capitol  and  there 
received  from  the  hand  of  Jupiter  a  whip  of 
gold.  Chancing  the  next  day  at  the  Capitol  to 
meet  the  young  Octavius,  who  had  come  up  to 
Rome  to  witness  one  of  the  triumphs  of  his 
uncle,  Julius  Caesar,  Cicero  recognized  in  him 
the  youth  of  his  vision  and  related  his  dream  to 
the  bystanders.  Was  the  whip  of  gold  a  scourge 
with  which  he  was  later  to  chastise  his  adoptive 
father’s  murderers,  or  was  it  symbolical  rather 
of  a  beneficent  power  destined  to  bring  peace  to 
the  troubled  Roman  world?  Both  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  true,  despite  the  apparent  contradic¬ 
tion.  For  more  than  ten  years  Mars  was  in  the 
ascendant,  but  more  than  forty  years  of  peace 
and  quiet  made  the  Roman  world  lenient  toward 
the  youth  of  a  man  who  had  rescued  the  state 
from  chaos  and  placed  it  on  a  stable  foundation. 

While  still  a  youth,  not  yet  nineteen  by  some 
six  months,  Octavius  found  himself  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  plunged  into  the  midst  of 
great  personal  danger. 
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For  the  first  few  years  after  Julius’  death, 
Antony  dominates  though  he  does  not  control 
the  situation.  As  an  experienced  man  of  forty 
he  thought  to  deal  shortly  and  abruptly  with 
the  youth  of  nineteen,  inexperienced  and  of 
delicate  health. 

After  repeated  attempts  to  work  with  An¬ 
tony  only  to  find  himself  ignored  or  rebuffed, 
Octavian  turned  against  him  and  apparently 
gave  up  his  intention  of  punishing  Caesar’s 
murderers.  He  listened  to  the  overtures  of  Cic¬ 
ero  and  the  senatorial  party,  who  were  anxious 
to  make  use  of  him,  as  he  was  perfectly  well 
aware,  to  destroy  Antony.  Through  this  alli¬ 
ance  he  gained  the  power  to  levy  troops  and 
was  invited  to  assist  the  consuls  of  the  year  in 
an  attack  on  Antony,  now  openly  defiant  and 
laying  siege  to  the  senate’s  army  at  Mutina 
under  command  of  Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the 
assassins  of  Julius.  This  was  a  great  triumph 
for  a  youth  of  nineteen  and  was  obviously  the 
only  way  he  could  preserve  himself  or  make 
any  progress  toward  the  realization  of  the  end 
he  had  in  mind.  There  is  no  other  explanation 
for  the  double  dealing  of  which  Octavian  was 
at  this  time  guilty.  The  story  of  these  months 
is  found  in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  who  in  a  burst 
of  optimism  hoped  to  save  the  senate  and  the 
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conservative  party.  As  Antony  had  tried  to  deal 
roughly  with  Octavian,  so  now  Cicero  thought 
to  deal  cunningly  with  him,  as  a  youth  to  be 
flattered  and  then  discarded,  laudandum  adules- 
centem  ornandum  et  tollendum.  But  Cicero  was 
once  more  self-deceived.  Octavian  played  with 
the  situation,  and  Cicero,  ex-consul,  pater  pat¬ 
riae,  a  man  of  sixty  years,  soon  discovered  how 
utterly  he  had  misjudged  the  strength  of  the 
young  Caesar.  Events  developed  rapidly. 

The  story  of  the  formation  of  the  Second 
Triumvirate  is  too  familiar  to  call  for  repeti¬ 
tion,  and  the  horrors  of  the  proscription  that 
followed  fast  are  too  ghastly  to  be  recalled.  The 
guilt  of  the  butchery  belongs  alike  to  the  three 
men  who  had  formed  this  unholy  alliance.  The 
degradation  of  it,  the  vilest  details,  are  more 
than  likely  attributable  to  Antony.  Octavian 
was  too  young  to  have  formed  many  enmities; 
only  his  father’s  murderers  would  he  follow  with 
savage  ferocity ;  but  Antony  had  many  old 
scores  to  pay  off.  True,  we  are  told  that  Octa¬ 
vian  was  loath  to  begin  the  butchery  but  having 
begun  it  was  relentless  in  its  execution.  Self- 
preservation  perhaps,  or  was  it  the  cruelty  of 
youth,  of  inexperience  of  life?  The  veterans  re¬ 
garded  Antony  as  the  strong  man  of  the  trium¬ 
virate.  They  had  served  under  him  in  the  army 
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of  the  divine  Julius.  To  Octavian  they  trans¬ 
ferred  in  part  an  allegiance  once  given  to 
Julius.  To  Lepidus  they  were  indifferent. 

Again  the  scene  shifts.  This  time  to  Mace¬ 
donia  and  the  battlefield  of  Philippi,  where 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were  encamped.  Cassius  had 
managed  to  get  possession  of  some  legions  which 
had  been  quartered  in  Macedonia  by  the  Dicta¬ 
tor  preparatory  to  his  contemplated  expedition 
against  Parthia.  Cassius  was  a  man  full  of 
energy,  eager  for  power,  crafty  in  politics,  but, 
as  the  sequel  showed,  lacking  in  the  qualities 
that  go  to  the  making  of  a  great  general  or  a 
great  man.  Brutus  had  joined  him  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  coming  from  Athens,  where  he  had  been 
spending  his  time  reading  Greek  poetry  and 
philosophy  and  listening  to  the  lectures  of  the 
successors  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  such  young  men  as  Horace  and  Cicero’s 
son.  Casting  aside  the  hesitancy  and  vacillation 
that  were  the  limitations  set  by  nature  on  his 
will,  in  this  last  crisis  of  his  life  Brutus  shows 
a  sincerity  of  purpose  and  courageous  devotion 
of  which  even  modern  scholarship  cannot  rob 
him.  His  death,  futile  as  it  was,  was  the  death 
of  a  brave  though  disillusioned  man  and  goes 
far  toward  palliating  his  offense  in  the  colossal 
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and  stupid  blunder  of  Julius  Caesar’s  assassina¬ 
tion. 

“I  killed  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will” 
is  the  fitting  and  illuminating  farewell  word  of 
Brutus  as  he  seeks  oblivion  and  release  from  the 
forces  he  had  set  in  motion  but  was  too  weak  to 
control.  So  much  had  they  accomplished,  Octa- 
vian  and  Antony, 

The  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such  honor, 

Joined  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 

Philippi  was  the  final  defeat  of  the  Roman 
republic.  At  Philippi  fell  the  best  that  was  left 
of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  The  years  of  prepa¬ 
ration  for  its  downfall  had  demonstrated  the 
utter  selfishness  of  its  leaders,  their  greed  for 
wealth  and  jealousy  of  rival  interests. 

After  Philippi,  Antony  and  Octavian  redis¬ 
tributed  the  Roman  world  without  consultation 
with  Lepidus.  Octavian  returned  to  Italy  and 
to  Rome  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  future 
power.  Antony  departed  to  the  East  and  to 
Cleopatra  where  he  speedily  forgot  his  country 
and  his  country’s  gods,  and  he  does  not  again 
occupy  the  leading  place  in  the  contests  that 
followed.  The  legions  were  after  all  Romans 
and  they  resented  Antony’s  defection  to  the 
Egyptian  queen  and  the  splendors  of  an  orien- 
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tal  court,  rumors  of  which  coming  from  Alex¬ 
andria  were  not  allowed  to  grow  less  when  they 
reached  Rome. 

Octavian  found  no  easy  task  before  him  on 
his  return  to  Italy,  but  his  opponents  in  these 
early  years  always  underestimated  his  abilities 
and  reckoned  his  ambition  far  too  cheaply. 

The  struggle  with  Sextus  Pompey  lasted  for 
five  years  and  more  than  once  the  power  of  Oc¬ 
tavian  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  During  this 
time  the  personal  relations  of  Octavian  and 
Antony  had  become  much  involved.  Fulvia  had 
died  and  Antony,  married  to  Octavia,  made  one 
more  futile  attempt  to  free  himself  from  the 
fascination  of  Cleopatra  and  the  dream  of  a 
royal  kingdom  in  the  East  with  himself  at  its 
head.  Octavian  had  divorced  his  wife  Scribonia 
to  marry  Livia,  who  with  her  husband  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  had  fled  to  Sextus  Pompey  after 
the  fall  of  Perugia.  Roman  society  professed  to 
be  shocked  by  the  abruptness  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  this  marriage  between  Octavian  and 
Livia,  whose  elderly  husband  not  only  accom¬ 
modatingly  divorced  his  young  wife  but  was 
present  at  her  marriage  with  Octavian  and  gave 
the  bride  away.  The  significance  of  this  mar¬ 
riage  can  hardly  be  overestimated  in  any  at- 
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tempt  to  judge  the  character  of  Octavian  or  to 
understand  the  events  of  the  time. 

The  defeat  of  Sextus  Pompej  off  the  coast 
of  Sicily  and  his  flight  and  death  a  few  months 
later  left  Octavian  and  Antony  the  virtual  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  world.  Lepidus  is  no  longer  a  factor 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Octavian,  the  favorite  of 
fortune,  was  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  at 
the  head  of  an  immense  army,  forty-three  le¬ 
gions  and  six  hundred  ships.  In  the  eight  years 
of  constant  struggle  with  armed  opposition  he 
had  gained  the  prestige  that  success  confers. 
He  had  gained,  too,  a  reputation  for  astuteness, 
for  resourcefulness  of  purse  and  sword;  but 
along  with  these  he  was  charged  with  ferocious 
cruelty  in  the  pursuit  and  punishment  of  his 
enemies.  Had  Octavian  died  in  36  b.c.  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  the  Roman  world  would 
have  execrated  his  memory  and  our  world  would 
scarcely  have  known  him. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  Octavian 
found  things  arranged  for  him ;  that  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  step  into  his  uncle’s  place.  He  had 
to  fight  against  frightful  odds  and  was  matched 
with  men  of  much  greater  experience  and  of 
many  more  years.  He  had  been  under  constant 
menace  from  armed  and  able  enemies  and  his 
hold  over  his  own  soldiers  had  been  very  inse- 
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cure.  He  had  been  driven  forward  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  self-preservation  no  less  than  by  the 
desire  to  avenge  his  uncle’s  death,  and  he  doubt¬ 
less  deserves  some  of  the  epithets  his  enemies 
showered  upon  him.  He  may  very  well  have 
seemed  arrogant,  fierce,  greedy,  jealous,  and 
revengeful. 

Octavian  was  not  by  nature  a  man  of  action. 
In  ordinary  times  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  given  himself  to  an  intellectual  life.  He 
had  a  bent  for  philosophy  and  a  real  interest  in 
literature.  He  was  not  physically  vigorous. 

Octavian  preceded  his  return  to  Rome,  after 
the  victory  over  Sextus  Pompey,  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  intention  of  dealing  with  all 
factions  in  a  spirit  of  leniency  and  clemency 
and  actually  courted  the  favor  of  the  people 
and  the  confidence  of  those  who  had  opposed 
him.  This  was  good  news  at  Rome.  From  this 
time  on  he  consistently  maintained  an  attitude 
of  fair  dealing  and  was  eager  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  all  good  patriots.  Different  explana¬ 
tions  are  given  for  this  sudden  facing  about.  It 
is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  his  wife  Livia 
and  to  the  fact  that  now  for  the  first  time  he 
felt  himself  secure.  It  has  been  called  only  the 
clever  playing  for  power  on  the  part  of  a  schem¬ 
ing  and  unprincipled  politician.  It  is  fairer  to 
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assume,  in  view  of  the  facts,  that  for  the  first 
time  he  was  at  liberty  to  show  his  real  charac¬ 
ter.  By  temperament  he  was  moderate,  conser¬ 
vative,  and  prudent.  Whether  he  was  calculat¬ 
ing,  or  whether  for  the  first  time  he  was  follow¬ 
ing  his  natural  inclination,  certain  it  is  that 
from  this  time  on  Octavian  maintained  his  posi¬ 
tion  of  patriotic  citizen  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  country.  He  was  aware  of  the 
prejudices  against  him,  of  his  own  lack  of  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism  for  the  multitude  of  men.  His 
instinct  for  power  was  not  military  but  dis¬ 
tinctly  civil,  and  he  believed  that  in  devoted 
attention  to  the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
the  republic  lay  his  only  chance  for  real  service 
to  the  state  or  for  making  and  preserving  for 
himself  a  position  of  dignity  and  influence 
among  his  fellow  men. 

Octavian’s  very  evident  intention  of  serving 
and  conserving  Italy  gradually  won  him  confi¬ 
dence.  His  presence  in  Rome  and  his  exaltation 
of  Rome  and  Italy  as  the  centre  of  the  Roman 
power  brought  out  in  violent  contrast  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Antony.  When  the  inevitable  conflict 
between  these  two  men  came,  some  five  years 
later,  Octavian  had  so  far  advanced  in  the  good 
will  of  all  believers  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
West  that  his  contest  with  Antony  was  looked 
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upon  as  a  holy  war  in  defense  of  Rome  against 
Egypt  and  the  Orient. 

The  defeat  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ,at  Ac- 
tium  and  their  death  a  year  later  at  Alexandria 
left  Octavian  in  sole  control  in  the  East  as  well 
as  in  the  West.  Horace’s 

Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsanda  tellus 

gives  spirited  and  enthusiastic  voice  to  the 
chorus  of  approval  with  which  the  joyful  news 
was  received  at  Rome.  On  his  return  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  Octavian  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  favor. 

He  held  the  consulship  continuously  for  three 
years  and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  inherent  in 
the  consulship  brought  about  many  important 
reforms.  He  set  to  work  at  once  to  purge  and 
purify  the  Senate.  This  he  conceived  to  be  the 
first  step,  if  the  republic  were  to  be  restored  in 
any  real  sense.  Octavian  was  serious  and  very 
much  in  earnest  in  the  reforms  he  sought  to 
bring  about,  religious,  constitutional,  and  so¬ 
cial.  He  deliberately  set  out  to  revive  the  old 
Roman  religion,  because  he  hoped  that  in  such 
a  revival  the  people  would  he  elevated  and  the 
state  benefited.  He  succeeded  beyond  his  expec¬ 
tations.  In  his  efforts  to  restore  the  city  to  its 
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former  magnificence  he  spent  money  lavishly, 
his  own,  his  friends’,  and  the  state’s.  Temples 
were  rebuilt,  roads  reconstructed,  new  building 
enterprises  were  pushed  rapidly  to  completion, 
everything  possible  was  done  to  add  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  life  in  the  capital. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Egypt  the  temple 
of  Janus  was  closed  for  the  first  time  in  two 
hundred  years.  This  is  highly  significant.  Octa- 
vian  sought  to  impress  the  imagination  of  his 
contemporaries  with  the  thought  that  at  last 
Rome  was  at  peace.  Not  only  Pax  but  Otium 
was  to  be  deliberately  cultivated.  Vast  armies 
were  disbanded.  The  number  of  the  soldiers  was 
reduced  to  the  lowest  limit  consistent  with 
safety.  The  arts  of  peace  were  cultivated.  Hav¬ 
ing  inaugurated  his  many  reforms,  having 
shown  the  Romans  what  it  might  mean  to  live 
in  peace  under  a  stable  government,  Octavian 
astonished  the  Roman  world  by  coming  before 
the  Senate  in  January,  27  b.c.,  and  announc¬ 
ing  his  intention  of  laying  down  all  his  powers, 
constitutional  and  extraconstitutional.  He  de¬ 
sired  to  live  as  a  private  citizen.  He  pled  the 
uncertainty  of  his  health  as  an  excuse  for  lay¬ 
ing  aside  the  responsibilities  that  had  accumu¬ 
lated  upon  him.  Was  he  posing,  sure  of  the 
reception  with  which  such  a  proposal  would  be 
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met?  Did  he  merely  desire  a  new  set  of  powers 
or  at  least  a  new  set  of  definitions  of  the  powers 
he  already  held?  Was  this  only  a  ruse  by  which 
he  hoped  to  show  how  impotent  the  government 
would  be  without  him  and  thus  stop  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  he  felt  was  being  passed  upon  the 
extraordinary  position  he  held  ?  Or  did  he  seri¬ 
ously  mean  what  he  said?  It  was  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  scene  and  is  open  to  a  cynical  interpreta¬ 
tion;  but  why  not  take  him  at  his  word?  True, 
he  was  only  thirty-six  years  of  age  at  this  time, 
but  he  might  very  well  feel  that  he  had  paid  his 
debt  to  the  state  and  had  earned  a  release. 
Whatever  his  motive,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions  of  retirement  and 
withdrawal  from  control.  At  this  meeting  he 
was  proclaimed  Augustus.  His  extraordinary 
position  at  the  head  of  the  government  was 
legalized,  he  was  granted  unusual  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers,  he  was  freed  from  all  embarrass¬ 
ment  by  having  all  his  past  acta  ratified.  He 
declined  all  titular  honors  and  insisted  that  he  be 
known  simply  as  Princeps ,  chief  citizen.  That 
Prince ps  came  more  and  more  to  mean  monarch 
under  his  successors  is  not  the  fault  of  Augus¬ 
tus.  Had  he  insisted  on  withdrawing  from  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  government  at  this  time  noth¬ 
ing  but  confusion  could  have  resulted  and  he 
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himself  would  again  have  been  placed  in  a  most 
precarious  position.  His  contemporaries  were 
entirely  correct  in  insisting  on  his  remaining  in 
control.  The  debatable  point  lies  in  trying  to 
discover  what  the  real  nature  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  of  which  Augustus  was  for  the  next 
forty  years  the  recognized  head.  Julius  had 
said,  “ Nihil  esse  rem  publicam,  appelationem 
modo  sine  corpore  ac  specie .”  “There  is  no  re¬ 
public,  only  a  name  without  form  or  signifi¬ 
cance.”  Augustus  claimed  that  he  had  given 
back  the  republic  into  the  control  of  the  Senate 
and  the  people.  “ Rem  publicam  ex  mea  potes- 
tate,  Senatus  populique  Romani  in  arbitrium 
transtuli .”  These  are  words  taken  from  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  career  written  toward  the  end  of  his 
life  and  have  been  interpreted  as  meaning  what 
he  wanted  the  world  to  think  of  his  acts,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  old  man  reviewing  his  life  and 
desirous  of  putting  things  in  the  best  possible 
light.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  Augustus  that  he  should  really  desire  to  re¬ 
store  and  maintain  the  old  order.  I  believe  that 
at  this  time  (27  b.c.)  he  was  sincerely  desirous 
of  retiring  from  the  control  of  things,  but  when 
he  became  convinced  that  in  order  to  preserve 
the  peace  he  must  continue  in  a  position  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  then  he  earnestly  endeavored  to 
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combine  the  restoration  of  the  old  republic  with 
himself  in  a  peculiar  position  of  guide,  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  friend.  The  anomaly  of  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  could  not  have  escaped  him  but  the  use  he 
made  of  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred 
upon  him  shows  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose. 
His  world  and  ours  have  refused  to  let  him  deal 
frankly  with  the  situation.  So  much  has  been 
said  about  his  calculated  reserve,  his  penetrat¬ 
ing  look,  his  marvelous  self-control,  that  the 
habit  has  become  fixed  with  scholars  of  always 
trying  to  find  some  hidden  motive  in  his  acts, 
of  attributing  everything  he  did  to  self-interest. 
Men  gaze  at  the  various  busts  of  Augustus  that 
have  come  down  to  us  and  proceed  to  read  into 
his  features  their  own  preconceived  notions  of 
his  character.  Was  it  Niebuhr  who  protested 
that  he  could  not  work  with  calmness  and  com¬ 
posure  in  a  room  where  stood  the  head  of  the 
young  Augustus,  because,  forsooth,  the  youth 
was  too  calm  and  composed? 

The  anomaly  of  a  restored  republic  with  a 
leader  quite  outside  the  reach  of  ordinary  laws 
and  regulations  continued  to  increase  rather 
than  to  grow  less  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
in  the  end  it  became  impossible  for  Augustus 
to  deal  frankly  with  the  situation.  But  in  27 
b.c.,  when,  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  and 
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people,  he  consented  to  continue  in  charge  of 
affairs,  he  entertained  the  hope,  I  am  convinced, 
that  the  new  order  would  ultimately  mean  a 
restored  republic.  Experience  with  the  situation 
may  soon  have  changed  his  attitude  toward  the 
problems  that  at  once  arose  from  the  dual  form 
of  control,  his  and  the  Senate’s.  At  any  rate, 
four  years  later,  his  powers  were  at  his  own 
request  restated,  redefined,  and  he  was  given 
more  control  rather  than  less  and  henceforth 
until  the  end  of  his  life  he  exercised  a  control 
that  was  more  and  more  absolute,  due  quite  as 
much  to  the  lack  of  initiative  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  and  the  lazy  acceptance  on  their  part 
of  the  results  of  his  good  government  as  to  any 
determination  on  his  part  to  usurp  power. 

It  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Augustus  to 
believe  that  it  was  possible  to  restore  in  any  real 
sense  the  republic  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Fabii. 
Nevertheless  he  believed  it. 

Limits  we  did  not  set 
Condition  all  we  do. 

More  than  he  realized  or  was  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit,  Augustus  was  the  creature  of  circum¬ 
stances.  He  was  obstinate  in  his  determination 
to  continue  the  forms  of  the  republic  and  he 
outwardly  declared  his  belief,  whether  he  con- 
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tinued  to  cherish  it  to  the  end  or  not,  that  the 
republic  had  been  restored.  He  could  not  see, 
what  is  very  clear  to  us,  that  the  Romans  them¬ 
selves  had  changed.  He  could  not  see  this  either 
because  he  was  too  near  to  the  situation  or 
because  he  did  not  grasp  the  full  meaning  of 
the  power  that  was  ready  at  his  hand.  The 
power  of  Rome  had  passed  from  Italy  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  civilized  world,  but  Augustus  was  a 
Roman,  not  a  world  citizen,  and  stoutly  main¬ 
tained  that  Rome  was  for  the  Romans.  Julius 
had  grasped  the  larger  idea  and  freely  granted 
Roman  citizenship  to  provincials  of  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Augustus  as  resolutely  resisted  the 
granting  of  citizenship.  He  waged  no  wars  of 
conquest  against  barbarians.  He  was  a  strong 
nationalist,  but  not  an  expansionist,  not  an  im¬ 
perialist.  His  wars  were  all  in  the  interest  of 
peace  in  the  already  conquered  territory.  He 
preached  incessantly  the  doctrines  of  peace.  He 
knew  that  conquest  meant  an  enlarged  army, 
a  large  army  meant  the  enrollment  of  those  who 
were  not  citizens,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  citizens  was  undesirable  because  then  the 
distinctions  of  the  old  republic  would  have  to  be 
given  up.  The  mass  of  Roman  citizens  could  not 
be  depended  upon.  In  all  his  reforms,  civil  and 
social,  Augustus  had  to  depend  on  the  upper 
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classes,  and  class  at  Rome  was  always  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  property  qualification.  The  eques¬ 
trian  order  rose  to  the  occasion  and  the  business 
of  government  was  placed  on  a  solid  foundation 
that  endured  for  many  years,  the  business  of 
running  the  vast  political  machine  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  commerce.  The  social  reforms  depended 
more  particularly  upon  the  senatorial  class,  and 
here  Augustus  met  with  defeat  again  and  again, 
but  persevered  in  his  attempt  to  bring  about 
the  moral  and  physical  regeneration  of  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens ;  marriage  laws  and  sumptuary 
laws  of  all  kinds  were  put  forth  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession,  fast  and  radical  enough  to  satisfy  even 
the  law  factory  of  a  modern  progressive  state, 
and  with  quite  as  little  lasting  result.  The  Lex 
Papia  et  Poppaea,  a  law  passed  toward  the  end 
of  Augustus’  life,  was  a  final  effort  on  his  part 
to  compel  Roman  citizens  to  marry  and  beget 
more  Roman  citizens  and  so  save  the  state  from 
decay  and  the  creeping-in  of  the  foreign  born. 
This  marriage  law  gets  its  name  from  the  men 
who  proposed  it,  both  of  them  impervious  old 
bachelors.  Augustus  tried  to  bring  about  re¬ 
form  in  the  society  of  his  day,  not  simply  by 
his  legislation,  which  was  mistaken  and  largely 
futile,  but  by  constant  exhortation  and  in  a 
very  real  sense  by  example. 
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The  virility  of  his  early  years  had  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  vigorous  reorganization  of  the 
state,  in  well-directed  efforts  to  procure  and 
maintain  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  Credit  had 
been  restored  through  his  efforts  and  there  fol¬ 
lowed  a  long  period  of  marvelous  prosperity,  a 
great  economic  reorganization  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  provinces  first  felt  the  change,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  west,  and  because  of  his  success  in 
managing  the  provinces  committed  to  his  care 
the  contrast  with  the  ill-managed  senatorial 
provinces  under  proconsular  control  was  all  the 
more  marked.  The  old  republican  proconsular 
system  of  provincial  management  was  the  spoils 
system  in  its  finest  flower.  When  Augustus 
began  to  appoint  officials  for  provincial  duty 
because  of  fitness  and  not  because  of  influence, 
he  may  have  been  inaugurating  the  empire.  Yet 
the  provinces  were  the  gainers.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  Augustus  spent  in 
Rome.  His  heart  was  always  there  and  he  made 
of  Rome  a  capital  of  which  the  whole  world 
might  be  proud.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  under  Augustus  the  city  was  for  the  first 
time  called  Urbs  Aeterna,  by  the  poet  Tibullus, 
and  the  Eternal  City  she  has  ever  since  been. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  understand  Augus¬ 
tus  unless  his  intense  earnestness  is  recognized. 
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The  attempt  to  account  for  what  he  did  on  the 
grounds  of  pretense,  of  play  acting,  of  a  con¬ 
scious  and  continuous  betrayal  of  the  state  in 
his  own  interest  leads  nowhere  and  ends  in  con¬ 
fusion.  Augustus  brought  peace  to  a  distracted 
and  divided  people  and  he  maintained  peace 
and  encouraged  the  arts  of  peace,  commerce, 
agriculture,  art,  architecture,  and  above  all 
literature,  and  he  labored  untiringly  and  un¬ 
ceasingly  and  with  remarkable  intelligence  to 
build  up  a  strong  state,  with  Rome  at  its  head, 
whereby  the  civilized  world  might  be  made  bet¬ 
ter.  First  and  foremost  always  with  him  this 
meant  that  Italians,  that  Romans,  might  find 
the  earth  a  good  place  in  which  to  live.  That  he 
failed  to  restore  the  republic  in  any  real  sense 
was  not  so  much  due  to  the  fact  that  he  himself 
occupied  a  unique  position  and  held  powers  and 
exercised  office  in  such  a  way  as  virtually  to 
annul  the  constitution  or  to  call  for  strained 
interpretations  of  it  as  it  was  due  to  the  faulty 
human  material  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  To 
be  the  most  privileged  among  the  privileged 
does  not  necessarily  spell  monarch  or  king  or 
feudal  lord ;  it  may  mean,  as  Augustus  insisted 
it  did  mean,  in  his  case,  princeps  dignitate,  and 
it  may  mean  greatest  servant  and  benefactor. 
The  decay  that  is  said  to  have  caused  the  fall  of 
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the  Roman  empire  dates  far  back  before  the 
time  of  Augustus,  even  to  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Scipios  and  the  Fabii,  the  days  after  the  second 
Punic  War,  and  was  not  a  sudden  growth  aris¬ 
ing  from  surrendered  liberties  or  constitutional 
changes  introduced  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
an  autocrat. 

Government  by  experts  was  a  favorite  resort 
of  Augustus.  By  nature  a  reactionary  but 
forced  to  be  an  innovator,  he  became  the  founder 
of  an  efficient  bureaucracy  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  higher  public  service.  That  he  was  him¬ 
self  so  frequently  one  of  the  members  of  these 
various  boards,  boards  to  regulate  the  price  of 
corn  and  the  food  supply,  boards  to  investigate 
morals,  to  formulate  and  execute  building  regu¬ 
lations,  even  a  board  to  keep  the  Tiber  in  check, 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  serve  on  many  of 
these  boards  himself,  at  least  for  a  time,  may 
as  well  be  put  down  to  his  desire  to  secure  effi¬ 
ciency  as  to  his  desire  to  curtail  the  liberties  of 
his  assistants. 

That  Augustus  was  able  to  accomplish  so 
much  in  the  way  of  improving  the  condition  of 
things  in  Rome  and  Italy  and  the  provinces  is 
largely  due  to  his  success  or  good  fortune  in 
choosing  his  helpers.  In  this  respect  he  is  again 
brought  into  striking  contrast  with  his  far  more 
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brilliant  uncle.  The  friends  of  Julius  slew  him. 
Augustus’  friends  remained  true  to  him,  some 
of  them  from  his  youth  to  his  old  age;  others, 
once  opponents  but  later  his  warm  supporters, 
gave  him  constant  and  loyal  assistance.  It  was 
not  an  accident  that  he  had  as  his  helpers  men 
like  Maecenas  and  Agrippa,  nor  that  men  like 
Messala  and  Asinius  Pollio,  once  in  open  and 
armed  opposition,  found  it  possible  to  accept 
service  under  him  in  a  manner  entirely  consis¬ 
tent  with  their  dignity  and  with  a  high  sense  of 
personal  honor.  Such  friends  are  not  made  and 
kept  by  mere  shrewdness  nor  by  the  skillful 
cleverness  of  a  political  opportunist. -Nor  in  a 
different  and  higher  sphere  were  his  friends  and 
supporters  made  and  kept  by  gracious  rewards 
and  empty  social  honors.  Virgil  and  Horace, 
Varro  and  Livy,  and  a  score  of  others,  could 
speak  the  glories  of  the  Augustan  regime,  could 
praise  the  peace  that  had  come  to  Italy,  could 
laud  Augustus  himself  as  Italy’s  restorer,  pro¬ 
tector,  and  benefactor,  because  such  praise  and 
laudation  had  been  fairly  won  and  could  be  sin¬ 
cerely  given.  It  may  be  that  a  wise  patronage  of 
letters  was  one  of  Augustus’  fixed  policies  but 
he  had  a  real  interest  in  literature,  appreciated 
fully  the  value  of  men  of  letters  in  making 
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popular  his  conduct  of  affairs,  and  felt  the 
truth  of  Horace’s 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi. 

Anything  like  the  close  personal  affection 
that  Maecenas  won  seemed  impossible  between 
Augustus  and  the  men  of  letters  who  did  so 
much  to  glorify  his  deeds.  An  element  of  reserve 
in  Augustus,  of  coldness,  if  you  will,  prevented 
such  a  relationship.  Augustus  made  no  attempt 
to  coerce  their  wills,  but  accepted  what  they 
could  give.  To  Horace,  who  had  declined  the 
post  of  private  secretary  to  him,  Augustus 
writes,  “Even  if  you  have  in  your  pride  spurned 
my  friendship,  I  do  not  mean  to  act  haughtily 
in  return.”  And  later,  “Are  you  afraid  that  to 
posterity  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  you  to  have 
been  a  friend  of  mine?”  Livy  dwelling  in  the 
same  palace  with  Augustus  did  not  thereby  sur¬ 
render  his  independence  and  was  laughingly 
dubbed  The  Pompeian  by  Augustus  himself, 
because  of  his  great  love  for  the  old  republic 
and  the  intense  partisanship  of  his  histories. 
Varro  kept  his  love  for  the  old  republic  un¬ 
spoiled  by  contact  with  the  Princeps. 

Latin  literature  was,  in  all  periods,  a  medium 
for  patriotic  eloquence  and  it  lends  itself  in  all 
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sincerity  at  this  time  to  praise  of  what  Augus¬ 
tus  had  done.  The  Aeneid,  the  great  national 
epic,  was  designed  to  glorify  Rome  and  mag¬ 
nify  the  rule  of  Augustus,  as  is  apparent 
enough  to  the  most  casual  reader.  Virgil  early 
sets  forth  his  theme  and  repeatedly  returns  to 
it.  It  is  of  the  Romans  that  he  sings : 

Romanos,  rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatam. 

To  Augustus,  as  a  ruler  sent  from  heaven,  the 
Aeneid  stands  as  a  monumentum  aere  peren- 
nius,  a  call  to  all  good  citizens  to  join  their 
leader  in  devotion  to  the  state,  to  religion,  and 
to  the  humaner  things  of  life.  Nor  was  the  high 
idealism  of  Virgil  in  vain.  The  immediate  and 
widespread  recognition  given  the  Aeneid  must 
have  cheered  Augustus  in  the  belief  that  this 
appreciation  meant  also  an  equally  universal 
appropriation  of  the  high  ideal  of  the  state 
there  set  forth. 

Horace  gladly  lent  his  pen  to  the  praise  of 
what  Augustus  had  done  and  in  his  more  seri¬ 
ous  political  odes  deliberately  outlined  Augus¬ 
tus’  policies.  More  of  a  courtier  than  Virgil 
could  ever  have  been,  Horace  is  nevertheless 
deeply  serious  in  his  Roman  odes  in  praising 
the  peace  that  has  come  to  the  world  through 
Augustus  and  in  proclaiming  the  necessity  for 
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every  good  citizen  to  aid  in  the  movement  for 
the  betterment  of  society  that  had  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Augustus. 

The  Augustan  peace  was  a  very  real  and 
concrete  thing.  A  beautiful  altar,  Ara  Pads 
August ae,  set  up  in  the  Campus  Martius,  was 
dedicated  in  13  b.c.  and  finished  in  9  b.c.,  the 
year  before  the  death  of  Horace.  The  pictures 
of  peace  in  Horace’s  last  odes  were  very  real 
and  concrete  things  too.  They  had  come  to  pass. 

Tutus  bos  etenim  rura  perambulat, 

Nutrit  rura  Ceres  almaque  Faustitas 
Pacatum  volitant  per  mare  navitae 
Culpari  metuit  tides. 

In  safety  the  cattle  roam  the  fields.  The  fields  are 
nourished  by  kindly  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  fertility. 
In  peace  the  sailors  sail  the  seas  and  faith  fears  no 
blame. 

With  Caesar  our  guardian,  no  civil  strife  destroys 
our  peace,  no  force,  no  wrath,  which  sharpens  swords 
and  drives  wretched  cities  into  war. 

Custode  rerum  Caesare  non  furor 
Civilis  aut  vis  exiget  otium 
Non  ira  quae  procudit  enses 
Et  miseras  inimicat  urbes. 

The  whip  of  gold  has  ceased  to  be  a  scourge  and 
has  become  a  beneficent  power. 
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All  this  was  twenty  years  before  the  end.  The 
last  years  saw  no  formal  changes  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  more  and  more  things  were  shaping 
toward  the  monarchy.  This  could  not  have 
escaped  Augustus,  and  he  may  have  quietly 
acquiesced  and  sought  a  successor,  when  he  saw 
that  it  had  been  a  mistake  to  think  the  republic 
could  be  restored,  but  he  protested  still,  nor  do 
I  think  too  much.  At  the  end  he  hopes  he  has 
played  his  part  well,  and  enquires  of  those  about 
his  couch,  “Equid  Us  videretur  mimum  vitae 
commode  transegisse,”  and  quotes  the  comic 
actor’s  plea  for  applause, 

el  8e  tl 

eX0L  xaX.u>^  to  iraiyviov ,  Kporov  Sore 
/cat  7ravres  17/u.as  pera  TrpoTrepipaTe 

“If  our  little  play  pleases  you  well,  grant  us 
applause  and  send  us  all  happy  away.” 

Whether  this  be  elaborate  pretense  or  the 
irony  of  a  courageous  spirit  it  seems  futile  to 
enquire.  There  is  at  least  no  complaint  nor  any 
demanding  of  the  fates  a  reversal  of  their  de¬ 
cree.  Dignified  and  reserved  as  he  had  lived,  so 
he  passed  away.  The  evOavaa ta  for  which  he 
had  always  prayed  was  granted  him  by  the 
gods.  And  we  may  leave  him  with  Virgil’s 
prophetic  words  in  the  sixth  Aeneid, 
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Hie  vir,  hie  est,  tibi  quem  promitti  saepius  audis, 
Augustus  Caesar,  divi  genus,  aurea  condet 
saecula  qui  rursus  Latio  regnata  per  arva 
Saturno  quondam. 

“Augustus  Caesar,  he  will  build  again  the 
golden  age.” 


